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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantia! savings 
for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the 
same finest quality “‘Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved”’ Bulk Flours can be delivered to 


ternational 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Er 


7 
witns 
n 









you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour probiems. Ask 
your International representative for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


Bokery Proved Trademark 
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Bulk Flour Storage 


is the Modern Way 
to Mill Efficiently 


If you are operating with a make- 
shift system you do not know the 
real production savings that can 
be obtained from efficient bulk 
flour handling in the mill. 


An expertly designed bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. Ask the 
J-H engineers for an estimate. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICES: 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 
SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 
COAST PORTS TO: 


JAPAN, KOREA +> FORMOSA 


PHILIPPINES, SAIGON +> BANGKOK 


Seattle 4 Vancouver, B.C. Portiand 1 
618 Second Avenue 732 Marine Bldg. 1320 S.W. Broadway 
MAin 7500 PAcific 9242 CApitol 6-261! 
Pier 50 Terminal Dock Term.: No. | Berth 2 


TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE 1920 
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What makes a good 


“SKYWATCHER’? 





Whether you're 18 or 80 you arc 


eligible to serve your country in the Ground Ob- 
server Corps and join thousands of “Skywatchers”’ 
who are helping safeguard their country. 









la oe 
Bia 


Awareness of danger and the desire 


to do something about it—is the one way you 
can help protect our nation from the threat of 
air attack. 





A lpeo ce ne 





“war 


A spare time activity and one in 
which you can be truly proud. There is no wait- 
ing, no red-tape. Simply pick up the phone and 
call Civil Defense. 


Today, many of your neighbors wear the wings of the Ground Observer * 
Corps. But more are needed. The threat has not diminished. So volun- 


teer, right now, for this vital civilian arm in our air defense! * 


Join the Ground | 
Observer Corps | 


Contact Civil Defense 















be Sp 


If you're Male or Female you 


find yourself sharing this spare time activity 
with many other patriotic men and women from 
interesting walks of life. 








Just a few hours a week i ai! 


you have to give. Your eyes and ears are a chal- 
lenge to unknown aircraft in the sky; the job is 
vitally important. 





nm 


Desire to meet new friends :. 


another reason why so many are joining up with 
the ‘“Skywatchers’’. You'll be glad you did—why 


not act today? 
RIOT” 








Why the Ground Observer Corps? 


® In the event of war the Kremlin will strike first 


The Reds hove the capability lor long range 
bombings 

® Our military forces are on guard 24 hours a day 
® Our radar is constantly scanning the skies but 


radar has limitations 


® Only the eyes and ears of “Skywatchers” in the 
Ground Observer Corps can complete our air 
defense organization 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


111-115 GENESER BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Country- Milled 
from Couutry-KRun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
wheat producing 
nection. 


INDEPENDEN' 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





“YAe 
he amt A gl Mi LLING CO, 


ERGON, 








WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Centennial MILLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


<* 
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wove “BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwitar 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


FRank A, Tres, Pres. 

Harry M, Srrarton, Vice Pres. 
Wituam C, Enxe, Ja., Vice Pres. 
Prancis J, Frrzparnicx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








Corby Building 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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& DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWwTS. 


Stans STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





The all-around efficiency and economy of |-H 


[ 7 L’ 5| flours is the result of skillful planning by milling 





craftsmen who have made their life's work the 
[=] production of top quality products. 


ae (|) el oo > 
ISMERT-HINCKE ding Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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IS IN THE RECORD 







CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


4 ROLLED OATS 


e | 
S| | OATMEAL 
oS | | | 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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CANADA’S 





____-* WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


x MONARCH 
CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
q CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
ogni WHE, r ty 
SF Rass G 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 











UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO: LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 








mr’ 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAIN ED 


illing- Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators ir Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Real savings in bread production costs 





must come from true flour quality. 
And for that type of increased baking 
efficiency, you can rely on the famous 
POLAR BEAR flour, dependable and 
full of good baking day after day. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clea 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING CO. "5"? 

























TW dco) tio Ms) mm Aolt] am (o) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Gread is the 
Staff of Lifr”’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 






Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 











Wabash Elevator © Kenses City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 
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SERVICE * 























Com mander-Larabee* 


MINNEAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY 











* Also for service to our customers, the bakers of America: 
Myti-Strong « Miss Minneapolis « Minneapolis Best 

Maplesota « Commander « Gigantic « VNA « Cream Loaf « Empress 
Larabee’s Best « Sun Loaf « Bakemaster « High Top 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK—Harry 


DECEMBER 25, 1956 


A. Bullis, chairman of the board, 
General Mills, Inc., reports on the business outlook for 1957 
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U.S. Farm Export Volume 
Setting Record in 1956 


WASHINGTON 


Calendar year 
1956 is setting a new record for agri- 
cultural export ume, the U.S. De- 


A 


partment of Agriculture announced 

Based fficial trade tatistics 
through October, supplemented by 
USDA estimates for the remaining 
two months of the year, the value of 
U.S. farm exports for 1956 is expect- 


ed to urpa $4 billion, 30° above 
1955. Export in 1956 were approxi- 
mately equal to the all-time high of 
$4.1 billion set in 1919. As prices 
have declined since 1919, however, 
the quantity exported will be about 
% reater than in that year 

Agricultural exports have now In- 
creased every year since 1953. The 
total gain since then has been 40% 
n ilue and 60% in quantity 

Records Broken 

Several of the major commodity 
roups are tablishing new records 
n 1956. Grain and feed exports are 
breaking the record set in 1947 and 
equaled in 1951. Vegetable oils and 
jilseeds are surpassing the 1955 peak, 
ind fruits and vegetables are moving 


ihead of the 1947 record quantity 


This yea record is a reflection 

f the continuing improvement in the 
economic situation oversea Plenti- 
ful supple the U.S. available for 
export and U.S. government  pro- 
ram which help overcome pricing 

problem ind dollar shortage are 
permittir U.S. agriculture to par- 
ticipate in the overall export increase 
resulting f1 prosperous conditions 
ibroad. Foreign consumer! in the 
major marketing areas have in- 
creased their purchasing power, and 
have been buying a greater variety 
ind quantity of U.S. goods. The gain 
in U.S. export has therefore been 
eneral: In the January-October pe- 

riod ilue of total exports increased 
by 20 r the like months of 
1955 and agricultural export by 


Important Destinations 
The five most 
tion f US 


1956 were 


important destina- 
ricultural exports in 
the United King- 


dom, Canada, Western Germany and 
the Netherlands. About two-fifths of 
total farm exports moved under U.S 
government programs such as sales 


for foreign currencies, barter and 
donations. 
The majority of exports were in 


form of commercial sales tor dollars 
These were aided to some extent by 
special competitive pricing programs 
for such commodities as wheat and 
cotton, and by Export-Import Bank 
loans 


———@HEAQD 19 THE STAFF r ve 


ICC Approves 
Rail Rate Boost 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission this 
week lowered the boom on shippers 
of commodities, in granting a 7% 
boost on freight rates for eastern 
territory, and 5% for western con- 
ference territory 

Nevertheless the rate increase now 
approved by the ICC is merely a 
starting point in muci larger freight 
rate charges which will be subject 
to ICC consideration and approval 
later. 

Informed opinion here is that car- 
riers will probably ask at least an- 
other 25% advance in their tariffs, 
and it is considered likely that they 
will get it. 


~———SREAD iS THE STAFF r ure 


Kansas Flour Mill 


Fire Damage Minor 


KANSAS CITY—Only minor dam- 
age and a 1%-hour shutdown result- 
ed from a fire the afternoon of Dec 
18 at the Kansas Flour Mill, unit of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., in 
North Kansas City. The blaze started 
on the ground floor following an ele- 
vator choke-up which spilled flour out 
onto the floor. The fire spread into 
the second flcor, burning mostly flour 
The fire was put out by the fire de- 
partment before any machinery was 
damaged 





IWA Sales Report Given 


WASHINGTON—tThe US 
the period Dec. 12-18, the 
03.000 bu. wheat (including wheat 
quivalent) for recording under the 
tne 1996-97 veal quotas 
Phe iles for the period 


eat eq t ind 2,060,000 bu 
ed the sales was Japan 
Cumulative sales by the U.S 
Vea}; ' June 25 are 62.900.000 bu 
I SDA i ed a report if total 


recorded by tl International 
é jual to 417,501 


ur (see tabl 


sales of flour 
R91 cwt of fi 


included 191,378 cwt. of 
wheat 


Wheat 


Department of Agriculture reported that dur 
Commodity Credit Corp 
and wheat 
International Wheat Agreement against 


sales of 


wheat 


confirmed 
flour in terms of 


flour (443,000 bu. in 
The importing country principal): 


since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 


1956-57 transactions in wheat and flour 
Council 
metric tons wheat equivalent, represent 6 583 


oOo Sad] 
page 22) 


through Dec. 10. Total U.S 


Winter Wheat 





Acreage 


17% Below 1955; Rye 


Plantings Also 


WASHINGTON Acreage seeded 
to winter wheat this fall has dropped 
17.4% below a year while the 
acreage of rye seedings fell off 3.2% 
from 1955. Based on Dec. 1 conditions 
total seedings of winter wheat for all 
purposes this fall are estimated at 
36.8 million acres, or the smallest 
acreage seeded since 1913 

The figures have given rise to a U.S 
Department of Agriculture prediction 
that the 1957 winter wheat crop next 
summer will be 15% than the 
1956 crop, and 28% below average 
USDA, on the basis of conditions Dee 
1, estimates a winter wheat crop of 
625 million bushels for next summer 
compared with nearly 735 million this 
year 

These facts are contained in a 
USDA report based on data furnished 
the crop reporting board by 
pondents, field statisticians and co 
operating state Significant 
ly, USDA explains that the 1956 win 


ago 


less 


corres 


agencies 


ter wheat crop is the first planted 
with knowledge of the provisions of 
the Soil Bank Acreage Reserve pro 
gram. It is, too, the fourth consecu 


tive winter wheat crop planted under 
acreage allotments 
quotas, 

The acreage seeded to winter wheat 
in the fall of 1956 was influenced con 
siderably by the Soil Bank Act, par 
ticularly in the Southern Great Plains 
area, The Program 
received a significant response in the 
southern 


and marketing 


Acreage Reserve 


plains states where pet 
sistent drouth discouraged seeding 
this fall. Farmers enrolled 10.7 mil 
lion acres in the reserve program 
with heaviest participation in Kan 
as, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado and 
New Mexico, where about 8.3 million 


acres were signed in. The largest par 
ticipation centered around the tradi 
tional dust bowl country. 

The 1957 winter wheat acreage can 
be described as “thirsty,” with the 
crop off to a poor start. Practically 
the entire winter wheat producing 
area experienced weather extremes 
that delayed seeding or slowed plant 
development. Most extending 
from the Rocky mountain region east 
through the plains and belt 


areas 


corn 


WINTER WHEAT ACKEAGH 


7 ‘ 
I 


Win roe WwW 


HAT A® 


Down 


states found soils quite dry at nor ! 
seeding time with growers 
in” a considerable 
quent moisture over scattered area 
relieved dry surface soil conditions, 
germinated flelds to fair stands, but 
fall growth has been slow, However, 
the major portion of the winter wheat 
belt remains critically short of both 
surface and sub-soil moisture with 
production prospects well below nor 
mal. Germination has been quite spot 
ted and it is reported that some 
prouted grain had insufficient mois 
ture to emerge. Fields up to stands 
renerally show limited growth and 
ire quite vulnerable to wind eros‘on 
during the winter months 


“dustin 


acreage. Subse 


Kansas: Dry soil conditions at the 
usual planting time delayed seeding 
operations, Planting prior to mid- 
October was largely restricted to 
summer fallow land in the northwest, 
though some acreage was “dusted in" 
throughout the state. Mid-October 
rains spurred seeding activity in cen- 
tral and areas and brought 
early plantings up to good stands, Ad 
ditional precipitation early in Novem 
ber over most central and eastern 
ireas and the extreme northwest pro- 
vided the moisture needed for emer- 


eastern 


gence of later plantings in these 
areas, Meanwhile, the west central 
and southwestern areas of Kansas 
have received no moisture of con- 
equence since late June, and the 
limited plantings there have failed 
to germinate. Because of the late 
eding date and unseasonably low 


emperatures, plants have made little 
» growth and root development, and 
soils are vulnerable to wind 


‘ 


erosion 


Nebraska: The winter wheat was 
ecded under generally favorable sur- 
face moisture conditions that brought 
fields up to good stands and promoted 
early growth. However, most of the 
moisture-deficient 
and will be in need of addi 
tional moisture at an early date 

Colorado: The 
uutheastern areas 


reape Is overt i 
ubsoil 


east central and 
continue to need 


iin with the acreage seeded holding 


tinued on 7 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON--Earlier optimism 
that wheat and wheat flour exports 
from the U.S. this year might attain 
a total of 450 million bu, must be 
modified, qualified and subject to re- 
iew in light of shipping conditions 
ind administrative decisions at the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of 
| DA 

USDA has programmed heavy 
hipments of wheat from the Pacific 
Northwest over and above its capac- 
ity to move wheat from the interior 
to seaboard, At port terminals com- 
petition has arisen for elevator space 
between the competitive exporters. 
This situation has not been changed, 

Subsidy payments on wheat for 
export have been another object of 
dispute with the export traders, The 
traders contend that the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement unit of the CSS 
branch has been somewhat 
apart from reality when it fixes the 
daily subsidy payment rate, 

The payment-in-kind subsidy, 
which has put the grain export trade 
back into the futures market, has 
heen effective, but here again it is 
unfortunate the subsidy payment has 
attractive to the Pacific 
Northwest that it has not had the 
full effect on the Chicago Board of 
Trade market. This condition must 
not, however, be attributed to the 
branch of CSS but rather to 
the attempts of the IWA unit to 
grapple with the market prices on 
the day of subsidy announcement. 
The trade cannot find or is unwill- 
ing to accept a trade representative 
to fill in on pricing subsidy payments. 

Marcus Daily, former CCC office 
official who now is advising on sub- 
sidy announcements, reflects the best 
that has been available. Although 
the export trade still complains at 
the relationship of subsidy payments, 
it agrees that Mr, Daily is meeting 
the challenge of his job as advisor 
to the IWA unit. 

The big problem of wheat export 
hipments, however, is ocean freight 
Most all of the big wheat- 
wheat flour export programs financed 
by FAS have been announced. There 
remains only the Brazil program 
which could reach a total movement 
for this erop year of 800,000 tons. 
This agreement has not been con- 
cluded, and in view of the tight ship- 
ping situation, it seems unlikely that 
the U.S. ean move it within the re- 
maining time of this crop year. 

These organizations have up to 
this time forecast a 450 million bush- 
el wheat-wheat flour export from 
the U.S. through June 30, 1957. It 
is now time to discount that proba- 
bility even though the maritime ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Commerce is breaking out more 
shipping. It has already announced 
an additional 30 ships for the export 
trade 

But an obstacle in the ocean move- 
ment is the freight rate allowance 
for the 50-50 provision of U.S. flag 
ships. USDA has ruled that it will 
not pay more than the $19.50 per 
ton ceiling ordered by the maritime 
administration, Under many condi- 
tions fhe foreign government using 
FAS procurement doesn't have the 
dollars to meet the difference be- 
tween the FAS rate of per-ton pay- 
ment and the actual going charges 
for ocean bare bottom tonnage, which 
is nearly $24. 
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USDA Export Goal Reported 
In Need of Modification 


The optimistic views of USDA in 
regard to probable exports of CCC 
agricultural surpluses seem unwar- 
ranted. The big effect of the FAS 
procurement authorizations of grain 
movement is now known except for 
Brazil. Few persons here now be 
lieve that the ocean shipping condi- 
tions will permit completion of th 
optimistic views of USDA on exports 
of wheat this year. 

Add to this the fact that the soil 
bank will not cut materially into the 
wheat supply from the new crop. It 
totals up to a balance sheet whereby 
the total supply of wheat moving 
into the new crop year on July 1 
1957, will not be substantially differ- 
ent from the old crop year 

Congressional action will be forth- 
coming to change the soil bank con 
tradictions, but it will not alter the 


outcome of the wheat supply situa 
tion as of July 1, 1957 
BREAD 16 THE STAFF , ve 





New Era Milling Co. 
Honors Veteran 


Employees at Party 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS—The 
all-employee Christmas party of the 
New Era Milling Co. Dec. 14 was 
highlighted by the awarding of 39 
service pins to all retired and active 
personnel who have completed 10 or 


more years of continuous employ 
ment, 

Dinner was served at the Osage 
Hotel to 138 employees, their wives 


and husbands. P. W. Allee, secretary 
of the company, gave the invocation 


K. E. Linnenkohl was in char 
rangements 

During the dinner, a congratulatory 
telegram was received and read from 
H. F. Feldmann, vice president and 
director of sales. Mr. Feldmann is ill 
in a Kansas City hospital 

The gold service pins, presented by 


e of ar- 


A. James Sowden, president, are a 
small replica of the company’s trade- 
mark, showing the polar bear of 


white enamel on a cake of ice, with 
the inscription ‘The New Era Milling 
Company” and carrying the numeral 
of the respective years of 

Pins for those with 15 or more years 
of service are set with gems 15 
years, ruby; 20 years, 


service 


sapphire; 25 


years, emerald; 30 years and above, 
diamond. Ralph C. Sowden, chairman 
of the board, received the only 
50-year pin 

Others honored and their years of 


service included 

W. E. Farrar, 39; R. E 
Blanche Davenport, 37; Ode 
J. E. Ogren, 37; C. A. Shelton, 35; 
Joe Farrar, 34; G. R. Burr, 34; W. X 
Elrod, 32; Kenneth Hollibaugh, 31; 
H. O. Anglin, 30; L. D. Longshore, 30; 
K. FE. Linnenkohl, 30; E. A. Langdale, 
27; G. S. McVay, 26; Al Kautz, 26; 
P. W. Allee, 25; R. H. Hughes, 24; 
A. James Sowden, 20; J. M. Ellinger, 
20; Gerald Nold, 20; L. O. Burton, 19; 
Cc. T. Stout, 15; J. W. Tuggle, 13; 
H. V. Langdale, 13; C. W. Minnis, 12; 
S. C. Kragh, 11; D. L. Pappan, 11; 
R. R. Whitney, 11; K. B. Pickup, 11; 


Hughes, 38: 
Mauk, 37; 


Hiram Young, 11; I. L. Stout, 10; 
C. H. Badley, 10; H. V. Cook, 10; 
B. F. Moon, 10; C. W. Nation, 10; 
H. F. Feldmann, 10; Iva M. Bark 
ley, 10 
BREAD S&S THE STAFF f e 
FEED MILL BURNS 
LAMBERTON, MINN.—The Lam- 


berton Farmers Feed Mill her 
burned, causing damages estimated 
at over $50,000 





WINS PILLSBURY BAKE-OFF—Mrs. Hildreth H. Hatheway, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., is shown at the left above accepting her $25,000 Bake-Off first 
prize from Mrs. Philip W. Pillsbury, wife of the chairman of the board, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The eighth annual baking contest sponsored 
by Pillsbury drew baking competitors from all over ‘the country to 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The recipes will be made available by Pillsbury 
to housewives, and some will also be converted to commercial formulas for 


adoption by the baking industry. 





New 
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Perry G. Stapleton, Jr. 


P. G. Stapleton to 
Manage Pillsbury’s 
Sacramento Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS 
of Perry G 
ager of the 
plant at 


The appointment 
Stapleton, Jr., as man- 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
Cal., has heen 
announced by J. C. McNeil, manager 
of flour production. Mr. Stapleton 
replaces E L. Taylor who has re- 
signed 

Mr. Stapleton is a native of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and started work in 1942 
in the Ballard & Ballard flour mill 
in Louisville. After three years serv- 
ice in the Army he returned to Bal- 
lard to work in the refrigerated foods 
plant. He was made a foreman in 
the feed mill in 1950 and after Pills- 


Sacramento 


bury and Ballard merged in 1951 he 
became superintendent of the feed 
mill 

Prior to moving to Sacramento 


Mr Stapleton was superintendent of 
the flour packaging and warehousé 
department at Pillsbury’s Louisville 
plant 
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San Francisco Grain 
Exchange Remodeled 


SAN FRANCISCO New market 
and call have been installed 
as part of the remodeling operation 
recently completed at the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange, according to 
E. W. Heubner, manager 

A paint job, new floors and drapes 
have transformed the exchange room, 
Mr. Heubner reports. By combining 
sample tables along the walls of the 
additional space has been add- 
ed for the 

Another 
room for exchange directors. This was 
created by partition in 
the sample 


boards 


room 
he said 
addition is a 


call sessions 


conference 


installing a 
grading room 
PRESIDENT REELECTED 
DETROIT, MICH.—The Specialty 
Bakers Service, Inc., exclusive fran- 
chising agency for the Kellogg Sun- 
rich health loaf, has reelected Miss 
Florentine Urban as president 


For many years Miss Urban has 
assisted the Kellogg company in 
its home economics, health loaf 
testing program. Approximately two 
years ago the new loaf was perfect- 


ed. The Specialty Bakers Service was 
formed to select bakers to handle it 
It is now represented by offices in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 
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SALES UP 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales in bakery product stores in the 
U.S. during September increased 3% 
over the September, 1955, figure and 
were unchanged from August, 1956, 
according to a monthly retail trade 
report of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Dollar volume sales for 
the first nine months were down 1%. 





Woods & Sprague 
Mill Seriously 
Damaged in Fire 


ALBION, N.Y Fire wept the 
four-stor flour mill of the Woods & 
Spragu l ng Co 158 oY idemy 
St l damage estimated at 

Che fire chief of the Alb Volun- 

el Fj ( iid = flarns tarted 
m either t second or third floor 
lhe pread through flour chutes and 

the roo! Much m 
enine! Va fire-damaged nd flour 
Va da Gt water 


Howard L. Woods, company presi 


if t dt mill will be Ope rative 
two 1 months, He said the 
bulk of the plant machinery was lost 
4 fire in the same front part of 
the bulldi on Feb. 14, 1944, caused 


1O of $75,000, according to Mr 
Wood 

After thorough study of the dam 

e done to the building by the fire 


a wate! the loss was estimated at 
$100,000, according to Charles 
Wood 1! irer of the mpany 
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Harry A. Bullis Forecasts 
Good Year for Food Industry 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe outlook for 
1957 is very good for business in gen- 
eral, and it is excellent for continued 
growth in the food industry, accord- 
ing to Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board of General Mills, Inc 

Mr. Bullis made this statement on 
the food industry outlook in the Food 
Mart News. Here is the complete text 
of Mr. Bullis’ statement 

During 1956 e activity 
reached a new high National 
Product has increased from a rate of 
$403 billion at the beginning of this 
year to an estimated $420 billion in 
the last quarter. Disposable personal 
income continues its steady gain from 
a rate of $280 billion in the first quar- 
ter, to $288 billion in the third quar- 
ter and is still growing 

Of this $288 billion which our peo- 
ple had to spend, they saved $21 bil- 
lion and spent $267 billion 

3ack in 1939, the people spent 22% 
of their disposable income for food 
During the war years they spent only 
20%. to 21% for food, probably be- 
cause many foods were in short sup- 
ply. Then after the war ended, every- 
one wanted more and better food and, 
in 1947, about 27% of the people's 
disposable income went for food. As 
incomes increased, the ratio dropped 
to about 25% and for several years 
American families have been spending 
liberally for food at the rate of one 
quarter of their incomes after taxes 

In 1955, total food purchases were 
about $67 billion. In 1956, about $69 
$70 billion will go for food 

How good will the food business be 


momic 


Gross 





State Checks Its Wheat Resources 





Nebraska Wheat Utilization 
Division Gives Its Report 
After One Year of Activity 


The Vel ka Division of Wheat 
Develo] nt, Utilization and Market- 
! é tabi ned ove! i ve igo to 
tud ind strengthen thestat place 

rid I t market has issued 
rt t nitial year. In it is an 
the formation of the divi- 
il Kplanation of ho it 1 fi 

ced, and the work it is doing 
epor vas made | Leslie F 
effiel [fo tne Nebraska 
VW it ¢ son tgovernin body 
the ad n) ind Ed Hoyt, direc 
I tl Nebraska Department of 

| Inspecti ! 

It ex] how _ the Nebraska 
V\ R A Act Wa ! le effec- 

pt ] 1955, as the result of 
I Nebrash farmers 
} positi f wheat 
n cr D | hecause of 
ind acre reduc- 

reat t Nebra 
G ! \ being 
rou nental 
I ‘ f the Wheat 

: ‘ . 

Princiy the act pr ded (1) A 
ce ta bDusn n all 
Nebraska nd sold 
reial charne (to be 
i rowe! llected 
f iser); (2) Establish- 
f Wheat De elop- 

nt Utilization and Marketing, a 

ler the Department 


and 





(3) Creation of 
Commission, 


the Nebraska Wheat 
comprised of seven 
wheat growers appointed by the gov- 
ernor to formulate policies, to direct 
divisional activities, and to decide how 
funds should be utilized 
Named to the commission were Car- 

n R. Smith, Ogallala, chairman 
Lioyd EF. Welch, Hubbell, vice chair- 
man; Willard H. Waldo, DeWitt; Tell- 


collected 


ford E. Ewing, Gering; Earl Lester, 
Edison; Berton Cunningham, Gurley, 
and Herbert J. Hughes, Imperial, Mr 
Hoyt, W. V. Lambert, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, University of 


Nebraska, and Bruce Hagemeister, 


president, Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Assn., were named members ex- 
officio 
The wheat excise tax brought in 
receipt f $71,486.12 between Sept 
18, 1955, and June 30, 1956. It brought 
nan estimated $84,799.93 between 
u 1, 1956, and Oct. 31, 1956 
Total funds on hand Oct. 31, 1956 
$117,399.91. Expenditures from 
it. 18, 1955, through June 30, 1956 
re $14103.78, and from July 1 
1956, through Oct. 31, 13956, $24 
783.36 
Prior to the time the law went into 


effect, the Department of Agriculture 


and Inspection mailed nformation 
and the necessary forms to elevator 
banks, and County Agricultura] Stabi 


lization Committee offices throughout 


in 1957? It will depend to some ex- 
tent on the general economic outlook 
Many of our leading economists have 
expressed opinions to the effect that 
the ecoonmic tide will continue to rise 
in 1957. It would seem that the 
mentum we now have will carry 
through the first half of the year. It 
is possible that tight money may slow 


mo- 


up the rate of gain and bring about 
a “plateau” period = after 1 few 
months. Prices at both wholesale and 
retail levels have been rising slowly 


It appears that we are in 

creeping 

tion for 
Any 


business 


i period of 
inflation with keen competi 
dollars 
view the 


the consumers 
ittempt to 
picture must make 
for the international situation 
gives cause for 
evident that 
dislocation in 


future 
illowance 
which 
serious concern. It-i 
there will be economik 
England and Western 
Murope which will have repercussions 
here. We shall probably have to sup 
ply dollar exchange either through 
grants for the purchase of 
would tend to in 
inflationary pressure on 


loans o1 
oil Such 
crease the 


action 


our monetary system. On the othe 
hand, we must also take into account 
the possibility that our export trade 
may be penalized 

Less than 3% of our labor force is 


unemployed 
time high 
weekly 
history 


Employment is at an all 
Average hourly wages and 
earnings are the highest in 
With continued high expendi 
tures for industrial plant and equip 
ment and public construction, includ 
ing new highways, high take-home 
pay will continue 

With high take 


home pay, families 


will spend liberally for food. There 
fore I believe the food industry will 
have another good year in 1957 
Population is increasing at a rate 
of nearly three million annually, That 


means three million more mouths to 
feed. Also the huge number of young 
sters born since the war are getting 
to the age of big eaters. It all adds 
up to a constantly increasing food de 
mand, During the past five years 
vhile food prices have been relatively 
table total expenditures for food 
have increased at an average rate of 


ibout 342% annually. That means the 
food market basket should be at least 
$2.5 billion larger next year 


The American people have been up 
grading their diets. They are eating 
more meat, eggs, dairy products, and 


vegetable They are 
ind more frozen and 


fresh fruits and 
purchasiny more 


processed foods, which are easily pre 
pared in the home. With an increa 

ing number of housewives gainfully 
employed, conveniences ind ease of 
preparation in the kitchen is becom 


ing an essential element in food pro 
cessing. Pre-kitchen processing ranks 
second only to high quality 

Most foods will continue in large 
supply. There will be plenty of eggs 
poultry, fresh and frozen vegetables 
and fruit is well as products made 
from cereal grains. There will be suf 
ficient dairy products, but pork and 


heef may be a little le plentiful and 


higher priced, In fact, it is probable 
that all farm products will rise in 
price because of the drouth and the 


reduction in acreage pursuant to the 


il bank 


The demand for processed food 
vill continue to grow in 1957. The 
research laboratories of all our large 


food processors are working hard to 


develop new and more appetizing 
vays of serving high quality foods 
There will be even greater selection 


f pre-cooked frozen foods and com 








Harry A. Bullis 


plete meals, ready to heat and serve 
here will be new mixes for the con- 
venience of the housewife and more 
baked products ready for the oven, or 
which need only to be heated before 
putting on the table, 

Food processors are endeavoring to 
make our variety of nutritious 
foods more palatable, longer keeping, 
ind more convenient to economize the 
time the homemaker spends in the 
preparation of meals 

The cost of processing can be ex 
pected to add to the cost of foods, but 
there are also compensating factors 
For instance, the retail cost of in 
gredients which go into a typical cake 
frequently add up to more than the 
cost of the packaged mix. Further- 
more, the processed foods sold under 
national brands have 
high quality behind 
less waste and, when the housewife's 
taken into consideration, it 
must be admitted that they have fully 
earned their place in our 
omy 

Taking all factors into considera- 
tion, the outlook for 1957 is very good 
for business in generai, and it 
cellent for continued 
food industry 


great 


a guarantee of 
them; there is 


time is 


food econ 


is @xX 
growth in the 
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C. T. Vandenover, 
Retired Milling 
Official, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS--Chester T. Van 
denover 67, nationally known in 
milling and traffie circles, died Dec 
1% He was 67 years old 

Mr Vandenover -had been vice 
president of the Atkinson Milling 
Co., general sales manager of Inter 


national Milling Co. and secretary of 
Southern Minnesota Mills. He retired 
in 1952 

Mr. Vandenover was president of 
the Minneapolis Traffie Club during 
1926 and president of the Na 
tional Industrial Traffic 
1927 to 1941. He 
sporting circles 
the national amateur three-cushion 
billiard championship 

Mr. Vandenover was born at Dex 
ter, Minn., Sept. 20, 1889. He worked 
for the Great Northern Railway from 
1903 to 1910. He became traffic man 


vice 

League from 
well-known in 
and in 1947 he 


WAS 


won 


ager for the Royal Milling Co. in 
1911, He was a member of Joppa 
lodge, AF & AM, the Minneapolis 


Consistory, Zuhrah Temple, tne St 
Louls Park Rotary Club and the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club 
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Soil Bank in Jeopardy 
Pending Congressional Action 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Sorthwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON The soil bank 
program is in real jeopardy. This 
fact becomes clearer day by day as 
the new session of Congress ap- 
proaches. The condition results from 
the attacks on the corn referendum 
program led by the national Farm- 
ers Unton and Sen. Mubert Humphrey 
(D., Minn.) which eaused the acte- 
age reserve phage of the corn soil 
bank program to miss the required 
two-thirds majority approval. 

Now Sen. Humphrey appears as 
the savior of the corn farmer as he 
announces that he plans to introduce 
legislation at the opening of the first 
session of the 85th Congress which 
would establish a corn acreage al- 
lotment of 49 million acres, which 
would be eligible for soil bank par- 
ticipation if the corn producer with- 
drew 15% of that base allotment for 
bank contributions. If such a 
measure were passed the Corn Belt 
farmers would obtain payments of 90¢ 
bu. for corn times the local yields per 
acre 

The present situation has put the 
operating staff within the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in a con- 
fused position. They have ideas 
some of them bold ones-——-but none 
have erystallized, There has been no 
administration decision as to the next 
step by USDA and none is seen as 


USDA Announces 


Acreage Reserve 
Regulations for ’57 


WASHINGTON Regulations cov- 
ering the Acreage Reserve program 
of the Soil Bank for 1957—the first 
full year of operation for this new 
agricultural legislation —- were an- 
nounced Dec, 26 by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, 

“The new regulations embody sev- 
eral important changes and additions 
to those in effect for the emergency 
Acreage Reserve program of this 
year,” Mr. Benson explained. “In 
spite of a relatively good start, we 
do not consider that this year’s pro- 
gram was a fair trial of the sur- 
plus-reducing possibilities of the soil 
bank. We anticipate a much more 
successful program in 1957,” 

Among the more important pro- 
visions of the new regulations are 
the following: 


soil 


1. A national allocation of 1957 
Acreage Reserve funds among the 


commodities to be covered in the 1957 
program —- wheat, corn, upland cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice. 

2. A breakdown of these commod- 
ity allocations among producing 
states and counties within them. 

3. Establishment of maximums on 
the amount of acreage of a particu- 
lar erop that a farmer may place 
under acreage reserve. 

1. There will be no minimum 
acreage limitations on the amount 
of land exeept those already in ef- 
fect for 1957 wheat. 

National allocations include $267,- 
630,000 for spring and winter wheats, 
with corn and cotton at $217 million 
each 

Deadline for signing 1957 Acreage 
Reserve agreements will be March 
8 for corn, spring wheat, and rice. 





likely before the eve of the White 
House message to Congress 

The defeat of the corn soil bank 
referendum posed a political issue 


which points to the 
al campaign. 

It also posed a difficult condition 
for the red winter wheat farmers 
who had previously signed up for the 
#01 bauk—-these wheat farmers who 
Also. produce corn. Since the wheat 
corn farms cannot comply with basé 
acreage allotments for those two soil 
bank crops they would he eligible for 
payments on neither crop, The defeat 


1958 congression 


of the corn soil bank base acreage 
allotment proposal eliminated any 
chance for these farms to comply 


with the rules laid down by 
Therefore it is seen that the wheat 
farmers in the Southwest who have 
signed contracts with USDA for the 
1957 soil bank wheat acreage reserve 
may now be holding worthless agree 
ments. 

Few persons believe that there 
would even be more than fractional 
compliance with an allotment level 
of 37 million acres—meaning that 
farmers would probably go all out 
for production of the big feed grain 
crop, hoping to recapture through 
higher yields and low cost production 


USDA 


more than they might lose through 
the absence of price support eligi 
bility, 


These conditions coincide with an 
indication last week that the pig crop 
production decline had levelled off at 
a 2% drop for 1957 over 1955-56 
Henceforth in view of the prospect 
of a heavy feed grain output 
particularly under the current out 
look——-another pig production peak is 
expected for the fall of 1958 when 
the next congressional elections are 
held, 

This administration, like its prede 
cessor administrations, is not un 
aware of political connotations. But 
up to this time it does not have the 
answer to the problem except to say 
it would like to see the 
gime take a new “bold” 
It declines to define the 
approach. 

The agriculture department said the 
1956 soil bank programs were “suc 
cessful beyond expectation,” and a 
good start for the 1957 programs 
was made with the sign-up this fall 


corn 


Benson re- 
approach 
new “bold 


of nearly 11 million acres in the 1957 
wheat acreage reserve 
To start the 1957 acreage reserve 
farmers signed more than 193,000 


agreements to put nearly 11 million 
acres of fall-seeded winter wheat in 
this program to reduce 1957 produc 
tion. The spring-seeded wheat sign-up 
remains to complete a goal of 12 to 
15 million acres of wheat in the 
bank. 


soil 


Soll Bank Activity 

Summarizing 1956 soil bank 
ties, department officials reported 
that: 

Farmers generally showed great 
interest in all phases of the soil bank 
programs. 

In spite of the late start, “first 
year” participation was good in the 
acreage reserve programs 

The sign-up of winter wheat for 
the 1957 program reached its share 
of the goals set for the first year of 
soil bank operations 

Participation in the conservation 
reserve, by those relatively few farm 
ers who were in position to 


(Continued on page 24) 


activi 


count 


Kansas Wheat Kernel 
Conference Arranged 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
annual Wheat Kernel Conference at 
Kansas State College will be held 


Jan. 22-24, 
campus. It 


in Umberger Hall on the 
will start at 8 a.m. on 


Jan. 22 and will end at noon Jan. 24 

The conference will stress the iden 
tification of wheat kernels as to va- 
riety. In addition, grain sanitation 
will be discussed from the standpoint 


of insects and rodents. Most of the 


time will be devoted to identification 
work 

Last year’s conference was the 
largest ever held, The situation in 


regard to wheat selection by varieties 
by grain buyers is the sare as last 
ear and this conference will provide 
an opportunity for new men to learn 
to identify and for those with some 
previous experience to brush up on 


their variety work 

Those desiring to attend this con- 
ference should send their registrations 
to Ernest Mader, Agronomy Depart- 
iwnent, Kansas State College along 
with a registration fee of $5 which 


also includes the cost of the 
the evening of Jan. 23. Checks fo! 
the registration fee should be 
to the Kansas Wheat 
Assn. which 
college 


banquet 


made 
Improvement 
is cooperating with»the 
in holding this conferencé 
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Record Movement 


PORTLAND—Since June 7, 1956, 
the beginning of the current crop 
year, 35,000,000 bu. of grain have 
moved through the 7,500,000 bu. ele- 
vator operated by Cargill, Inc., at 
Portland’s No. 4 terminal 

Totals for the first six months of 


this year fall only 2,500,000 bu 
of the 1955-56 twelve 
The installation is leased by Car- 
gill from the Portland C 
of Public Docks. Roughly 
total handled during any 
outgoing,” and, in this 
mostly exports to Japan 
Export activity this 
sulted in an all-time 
of ocean-going 


short 
month total 


OoOmmission 
half the 
period is 
case, Was 
and Asia 

year has re- 
record loading 


vessels, according to 


Floyd Roberts, regional manager, 
who said that 17,500,000 bu. have 
been loaded since June 1, compared 
with 9,000,000 last year 


The largest tidewater 
tor west of the 


grain eleva- 
Mississippi, Cargill's 
Portland installation is augmented 
by two elevators which bring the 
company's total storage capacity in 
the area to more than 9,000 060 bu 
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Benjamin Schulein 
Nominated to Head 
St. Louis Exchange 


ST. LOUIS 
lein, 


3enjamin M. Schu- 
president, Neumond, Inc., 
been nominated for the presidency of 
the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis, 
according to an announcement made 
by R. Hal Dean, chairman of the 
nominating committee. Mr. Schulein 
a member of the Merchants 
1935 and is current- 
president 

City, Mo., Mr 
moved with his family to 
shortly thereafter, and he 
has lived practically his entire life- 
time in St. Louis. He is a graduate 
of Old Central High School and holds 
an LLB degree from St. Louis Uni- 


has 


has been 
Exch inge 
ly its first 

Born in 
Schulein 
St. Louis 


since 
vice 


Kansas 


versity. He was a second lieutenant 
in the air force in World War I 
After serving in numerous sales man- 


ager capacities in different industries 
in the St. Louis area, Mr. Schulein 
was instrumental in forming a part- 
nership known as the Neumond Co 
in 1933 to deal in grain and by 
product feeds. This partnership was 
succeeded in 1953 by Neumond, Inc 
Mr. Schulein has headed both 
panies since their formation. He 
one of the founders of the 
Club, having 


com- 
was 
Columbian 


served two years as its 
president, and is a member of West- 
wood Country Club 
Nominations for other posts were 
innounced as follows: first vice pres- 
ident of the exchange, C. Robert 
Pommer, first vice president, Corneli 
Seed Co.; second vice president, Kurt 
Horn, assistant vice president, Con 
tinental Grain Co.; directors, K. F 


Morrison, Dixie 
Schneider, C 


Spark 


Mills Co. A E 
argill, Inc., and G. L 
Sparks-Waters-Farnen, Inc 

The incumbent president of the 
exchange is Harold C. Banks, Bart- 
lett & Co. The election will be held 
on Jan. 16 in the trading hall of the 
exchange 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 
MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has . 
declared a dividend of 75¢ per share 
on General Mills, Inc. common stock 
payable Feb. 1, 1957 to stockholders 
of record Jan. 10, 1957. This is the 
114th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills common stock 








Domestic 
MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 
mestic sales for the week ending 


Dec. 21 were: 67,264 bu. wheat, 775.- 


242 bu. corn, 57,013 bu. barley, 293 
153 bu. oats and 907 bu. rye 
KANSAS CITY Cumulative do- 
mestic sales for the week ending 
Dec. 20 were: 8,013 bu. wheat, 3,159 


bu. corn, 5,627 bu. barley and 25 


bu. oats 


983 


v 
DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales for the week ending Dec. 21 
were: 10,660 bu. wheat 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales for the week ending Dec. 19 
were: 8,000 ewt. grain sorghum 


Export 


KANSAS 
port 
20 were 


CITY 
sales for the 
9,000 bu 


Cumulative ex 
week ending Dec 
corn 


DALLAS 
for the week 
56,000 bu 
sorghum 


Cumulative export sales 
ending Dec. 21 
wheat, 500,000 bu 


were 
grain 


PORTLAND Cumulative 
sales for the week 
were: 149,333 bu. white 


export 
ending Dec. 20 
wheat 
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VASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
vent of Agriculture is requesting of- 
fers for processing Commodity Credit 
Corp. ed wheat into 24,865,850 Ib 
flour for domestic and export ship- 
ment. Bids are requested on the fol- 
Ordinary protein hard wheat, U.S 


N l grade, into 17,335,850 Ib ill-pur- 
pose flou i2 extraction, for domes- 
tic shipment ex-mill; 13.5 protein 
hard wheat, U.S. N 2 rade or bet- 





Wheat Carryover of 
4 Major Exporters 
Down 1% November 1 


WINNIPEG Supplies of wheat 
remaining on or about Nov. 1 in the 
four major exporting countries for 
export and carryover at the end of 
their respective crop years amounted 
to 2,233,600,000 bu., or 1 smaller 
than the corresponding figure of 
2,265,700,000 a year ago, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Stocks in the U.S. were shown at 
1,250,900,000 bu.; Canada 833,600,000 
Australia 96,800,000, and Argentina 
92,300,000 bu. Estimates include on 
farm stock i well as those in com 
nercial positions 

Total export of wheat and flour 

terms of wheat from the four ma 
jor exporti countries for the first 
quarter of the current Canadian crop 
year (August-October) at 261,200,000 
bu. were 56% larger than last year’s 
clearance 167.600.0000 bu. The 
harpl increased movement during 
the current crop year, according to 
the Bureau of Statistic has beer 
hared by the U.S., Canada, Australia 
Argent being the only ne of the 
four major exporter to register a 
decling 

The three-month exports from the 
U.S. inere d to 116,400,000 from 
4,400,000 the previous y Canada 
to 81,400,000 from 59.800,000, and 
Australia t 10,900,000 fro 23,200 
000 bu. Exports from Argentina de 
clined from 30,200,000 bu. to 22,500.- 
O00 bu 
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USDA Requests Offers for 
Processing Wheat, Corn 


ter, into 3.669,000 lb. bread flour 
extraction, for domestic shipment ex- 


—"o¢ 
12% 


mill; 12% protein hard wheat, U.S 
No. 2 grade, into 531,000 Ib. whole 
wheat flour, 100% extraction, for 


domestic shipment ex-mill 

Ordinary protein hard wheat, U.S 
No. 2 grade, into 1,430,000 Ib. all- 
purpose flour, 72% extraction, for ex- 
port shipment ex-mill; 13.5% protein 
hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade or bet- 
ter, into 800,000 lb. bread flour, 72% 
extraction, for export shipment ex- 
mill; 12% protein hard wheat, U.S 
No. 2 grade, into 1,100,000 Ib. whole 
wheat flour, 100% extraction, for ex- 
port shipment ex-mill 

The maximum protein content of 
the all-purpose flour shall be not great- 
er than 11%, and the minimum pro- 
tein of the bread flour shall be 
not less than 12%, and ash of 
the bread flour not more the .48 

USDA is also requesting offers for 
processing CCC-owned corn into 10,- 
205,550 Ib. cornmeal for domestic 
shipment ex-mill and into 150,000 Ib 
degermed cornmeal for export ship- 
ment ex-mill. The corn to be supplied 
for processing shall be yellow and of 


U.S. grade No. 2, except that corn 
grading No. 3 because of cracked 


kernels may be supplied 

Offers to process the wheat 
corn by letter must be received 
later than 4:30 p.m. (EST) and of- 
fers by telegram must be filed not 
later than 4:30 pm. (EST) Jan. 4 
for acceptance by CCC, in whole or 
in part, by telegram filed not later 
than 12 midnight (EST) Jan. 14 


——GR EAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE~ 


Oklahoma Wheat 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Okla- 
wheat value the closing 
year shows a gain of $17,707,000 over 
the value of the This rep 
resents an 167,000 acres 
harvested in 1956 over year. In 
bushels, this year’s harvest totaled 
13,008,000 more than in 1955. A sum 
mary of the state's crop and livestock 
production disclosed that the period 
between mid-June October was 
one of the worst 
re cord 


or 


not 


homa’s for 


1955 crop 


increase of 


last 


and 


drouth periods on 








WASHINGTON Old friends 
hroughout the milling and rain in 
dustries will be interested tf KNOW 
that Bradshaw Mintener rmerly 
ice president and general yunsel of 
Pillsbury Mill Inc., has engaged in 
he practice f law here ociated 

tm the vy firm of Blu Lindsay 

i Powell 

Mr. Mintener recently re ned as 
issistant ecretary of the U.S. De 
partment f Heaith, Education and 
Welfare ifter approximat ly two 
eal if ernment service In this 
ew posit Mr. Mintener will be 
‘ome counsel to the law firn 

It is not widely known that Mr 
Mintener was the first per n to seek 
it President Eisenhower when he 








——— 


By John Cipperly 





was chief of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) § to 
persuade him to accept the nomina- 
tion for the presidency under the 
GOP banner 

Informed quarters report that Mr 
Mintener originally was asked to ac- 
cept the post of commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration by 
the White House. However, he de- 
clined this assignment, saying that 
it would be a grave error to make 


this post a political football, and that 
he felt George Larrick, currently the 
commissioner, was entitled to the 
promotion 


Among firms which he represents 
here are the International Milling 
Co. and the Eli Lilly Co 


ALL PURPOSE 
Domestic 
Destination— 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Ex-mill on or 


Feb. 10, 1987 
Alabama, Birmingham 1,095,000 
40,000 
Arizona, Phoenix 120.000 
Arkansas, Little Rock 880 000 
Colorado, Denver 40,000 
40,000 
60,000 
Idaho, Pocatello 40 000 
IMinois, Decatur 
Indiana, Indianapolis 60,000 
lowe, Des Moines 160,000 
Kansas, Wichita 80 000 
480 000 
Kentucky, Middilesboro 
Louisiana, New Orlears 1,160,000 
720,000 
Massachusetts, Boston 160,000 
v0,000 
240 000 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 20,000 
Mississippi, Jackson 
60,000 
Nebraska, Omaha 20,000 
120,000 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 120,000 
New York, New York City 42,400 
North Carolina, Raleigh 982,100 
Ohio, Columbus 325,000 
Oklshoma, Muskogee 600 000 
120,000 
60,000 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 1,440,000 
200 000 
60,000 
South Carolina, Charlestor 
South Dakote, Pierre 640,000 
160,000 
Tennessee, Knoxville 120,000 
Texas, Houston 960 000 
120,000 
Utah, Salt Lake City 
60,000 
Virginia, Richmond 
West Virginia, Charlestor 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 40,000 
Wyoming, Cheyenne 40,000 
Total 11,824,500 
BREAD FLOUR—Domestix 
Arkansas, Little Rock 160,000 
IHinois, Decatur 360,000 
Louisiana, New Orleans 60,000 
Michigan, Detroit 300,000 
230,000 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 60,000 
Montana, Great Falls 
Massachusetts, Boston 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 40,000 
New York, New York City 1,149,000 
North Dakota, Fargo 120,000 
Utah, Salt Lake City 150,000 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee $00 000 
60,000 
Total 3,229,000 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
Colorado, Denver 40,000 
Massachusetts, Boston 20,000 
Michigan, Detroit 200,000 
New York, New York City 131,000 
North Dakota, Fargo 40,000 
South Dakota, Pierre 60,000 
Utah, Salt Lake City 20,000 
Total 631,000 
ALL PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR (ex-mill on or before Feb. 14, 1967 


Export 
Pa 


domestic 


rhreugy Philadelphia only peck 
East Coast ports north of Hatteras, CCC option 
pwreuge Philadeiphia, Pa.. only (domsetic pack 
East Coast/West Coast ports 
Total 
BREAD FLOUR (ex-mill on or before Feb. 14, 1957 
Export 


6 
East Coast ports north of Hatteras, CCC option 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
Export 


East Coast ports north of Hatteras 
East Coast ports north of Hatteras 


Tota! 

REGULAR OR 

Domestic 
Destination 


Alabama, Birmingham 
Aritone Phoeni«*® 
Arkansas, Little Rock® 
Colorado, Denver* 
Iitinois, Decatur 

Indiana, Indianapolis 
Kansas, Wichita* 
Kentucky, Middlesboro 
Louisiana, New Orleans 
Louisiana, New Orleans* 
Massachusetts, Boston 
Mississipp Jachsor 

New Mexico, Albuquerque 
North Carolina, Raleigh 
Oktlahoms, Muskogee 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Charlestor 
Pierre 


South Carolina 
South Dakote 


Tennessee. Knorville 
Texas, Houstor 


Uteh, Salt Lake C 
Virginia, Richmond 
West Virginia, Charleston 
Wisconsin Milwaukee 
Puerto Rico | domestic 


ty* 


markings 


Tote! 
*Degermed corr 
DEGERMED CORN MEAL 


Export—Philadeiphia only 
Yellow (domestic 


meal only 


ex-mill on of 


lex-mill on 


before Feb 


ccc 


DEGERMED CORN MEAL 


esport packing) * 


° *Reguiler 


or betore Feb 


peck—export markings 


14 


option 


CCC option 


Feb 


vor? markings) 


port markings) 


1967 


before 


Feb. 20 


$60 
40 


60 


160 


480 


40 
40 


$60 


40 


460 
$0 


160 


160 
960 


40 


6,511 


40 


40 


40 
40 


440 


600 

60 
437 
112 


1,430 


1987 


000 
000 


000 
900 


150 


oo 


000 
000 


000 


000 
000 


000 


000 
000 


000 


000 


000 


000 


000 


000 
000 


000 
000 


,000 


000 


500 


$00 
000 


600 000 


With empty 10 


380 


1,100 


Ex-mili on of before 


10, 1967 


765,000°" 


400 


560 


476 
640 


t 


14 


40, 000°* 
40.000 
000 
000 
000 


40 
40 


60 
60 


000 
000 
160,000°* 
000 
000 
000 


60 
20 
60,000°* 
200°" 
000** 


240, 000 


260 
40 
120 
720 
40 
$3 


6000 
000 
000°* 
000°" 
000°" 
000 


40,000 
760 000 
374,200 


1967 


Feb 20 


260 
40 


40 


,000 
With empry i0 


000 


1967 


000 
000 


000 


170,000 


$7 


680 


400 000°" 


360°* 


000°" 


40 000 
740,000 


50 000 
160 ,000° 
960 000 


3,631,360 


150 000 


10's 





13 


Packed in 


bees 


10 
100 
100 


50 
10 
10 
100 
10 
10 
60 


10 
10 


100 


100 


” 


a 


Ib 


inclosed 


106 incioced 


Packed in 
beqs 


a) 
se rowoevrvwerrovwow 


AE RAO eqgenoaouec 


Ib 





14 


Some moderate buying of hard 
winter bakery flour in the South- 
west kept the week ending Dec. 21 
from complete holiday dullness. The 
hard winter buying was sparked by 
activities of large bakery chains ex- 
tending their coverage 30 days. 

Total sales amounted to about 
750,000 sacks, according to reports, 
and were said to have been made at 
prices of about $5.25 bulk, Kansas 
City 

In contrast, there has been almost 
no spring wheat flour business since 
buyers went all out two weeks ago 
and booked nearly 2 million sacks. 

Flour production by U.S. mills 
averaged 103% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 105% the 
previous week and 97% a year ago. 
Mille at Buffalo showed the greatest 
production for the week, 133%, com- 
pared with 131% a week earlier. 
Mills in the central and southeast 
areas were down to 86% of produc- 


tion, (See tables, page 15.) 
Northwest 
Minneapolis: The spring wheat 
flour business was virtually at a 
standstill during the week ending 
Dec. 21. Prices declined about 7¢ 


from the levels of Dec, 14, but re- 
mained well above the levels at 
which heavy buying occurred Dec. 
12 and 13 

Most jobbers and chain bakeries 
are booked at least 60 days into 
1957, and were preoccupied with 
other holiday activities last week. 

The family flour business, too, was 
slack and without any evidence of 
buying. Prices remained firm and un- 
changed, % 

Prices for spring wheat clears 
were tight, and offerings were very 
scarce as bakers continued to ask 
for them 

Production by mills at Minne- 
apolis averaged 96°, of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 90% the week 
before and 88% a year ago. For the 
interior Northwest, production for 
the week ending Dec. 21 was 110% 
of five-day capacity, up 6 percentage 
points from Dee, 14, and up 22 points 
from a year ago. For the entire 


Northwest, production for the week ° 


was at 105% compared with 99% the 
week before and 88% a year ago. 
Quotations Dee. 21: Spring stan- 


dard patent §$5.90@6, short patent 
$606.10, high gluten $6.45@6.55; 
family flour $6.30@7.35; first clear 


$5.6205.87; whole wheat $6@6.10. 


Southwest 


Kansas Olty: The pre-Christmas 
dullness settled over the hard winter 
wheat flour market in the southwest 
the end of last week after a spurt of 
business early in the week, Sales 
amounted to 142% of five-day capa- 
city, up sharply from the 31% of a 
week earlier and the 28% of a year 
ago, Bakery flour was booked by a 
couple of large chains and several 
independents to supplement the nor- 
mal and occasional fill-in buying. Gov- 
ernment and export business consti- 
tuted only 3% of last week's volume. 

Price concessions enticed some bak- 
ery flour buyers into the market early 
in the week, Estimates of the business 
done, primarily with a couple of chain 
bakeries and a chain grocer, ranged 
to about 750,000 sacks, Several larger 
independent bakeries bodked flour, 
too, partly to take advantage of the 
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Mild Flurry of Hard Winter Buying 
Highlights Week Before Christmas 


current freight rate, which will go 
up Dec. 28. For the most part, thos« 
who bought flour had not filled in the 
previous go-arounds at lowered price 


Generally, they bought supplies to 
last them through February and 
March. 


Flour sales people feel that there i 
still some business to be done after 
the first of the year. Historically, flour 
prices move lower after the first of a 
year, and these reluctant buyers hope 
to stretch their supplies far enough 
to take advantage of this tendency 

Family flour bookings were virtual 
ly nil, though orders were pretty 
good. Inventories will be built up 
after the first of the year, and thes 
orders are coming in now 

There was good demand for export 
flour early in the week, but this busi 
ness, like other types, tapered off to 
practically nothing toward the week 
end, Flour was booked for Vietnam 
and Indonesia. Some domestic buyers 


also hought clears to give a little 
buoyancy to the market 
Prices for bakery grades of hard 


winter wheat flour were up about 5¢ 
for the week, although sales depart- 
ments indicated that they had little 
hope of selling much at that price 
Family flour prices were unchanged 

Quotations Dec, 21, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak 
ery short patent $5.77@5.82, standard 
95% patent $5.67@5.72, straight $5.62 
@5.67; established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.20; first clears $5.05@4 
5.20, second clears $5, 1% 
or higher $4.85 @4.95 

Salina: Demand for flour was slow 
the past week with prices closing 
8¢ a sack higher than same time the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were only fair 

Wichita: Mills operated at capacity 
5% days last week. Sales averaged 
95%, compared with 54% a year ago 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to good. Prices were up 5¢ for the 
week. Quotations Dec. 21, basis Kan 
sis City: Family $6.75, bakers short 
patent $5.79, first clears $5.32, second 
clears $5.15. 


Dullness Rules 


ash clear 





Texas: Mills reported some sales of 
bakers flour as well as some export 
business last week probably amount- 
ing to 30% to 40% of capacity. Run- 
ning time still averaged five days, but 
mills were closing down for the long 
Christmas holiday. Prices were un- 
changed, Quotations Dec. 21, in 100 
lb. cottons: Extra high patent family 
$7@7.20; standard bakers, unenrich- 
ed, $6@6.10; first clears, unenriched, 
$5.50@5.60, delivered Texas common 
points 

Oklahoma City: A spurt in the 
early part of last week on the part 
of buyers characterized the flour mar- 
ket. Prices remained stable and un- 
changed on family flour, with slight- 


ly higher prices posted on bakefy 


flour. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points Dec, 22, carlots: family short 
patent $6.90@7.10, standard patent 


$6.2006.40, bakery unenriched short 
patent $6@6.10, 95% standard patent 
$5.90@6, straight grade $5.85@5.95: 
truck lots higher on all grades 
Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin 
son area did some scattered business 
the past week. A few independents en- 


tered the market to extend require- 
ments. Most bought to beat freight 
rate increases which go into effect 


ifter Christmas. Outside of a few 
round lots, business was limited to 
ingle car lots. There was a small 
amount of export business, mostly 


to Vietnam. Directions on domestic 
flour were slack, but the foreign busi- 
aided mills in filling out mill 
time. Operations were about 4% days, 
with a full four days seen for the 
week ahead, Prices were up 5¢ due to 


ness 


i decline in millfeed credits and 
slightly higher wheat costs. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Hard win- 
ter family short patent, in cottons, 
enriched, $6.35@6.45; bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $5.60@5.65; stand- 


ard $5.50@5.55 


Central West 


Chicago: A 


was 


flurry of 
precipitated in flour 


(Continued on page 


excitement 
circles in 





Semolina 


Market; Price Unchanged 


The durum market was almost 
featureless for the week ending De« 
21. There was a noticeable 
of overseas interest for the 
consecutive week. 

Wheat prices were unchanged from 
Dec. 14. Along with the dullness in 
durum trading, mills reported a dead 
period for the semolina flour business 
attributable again to disappearance 
of exporters and, in part, to genera! 
pre-holiday preoccupation with othe: 
activities. 

The price of semolina flour held its 
ground at $6.65, bulk, Minneapolis, 
the level at which it 
Dec. 14, following a 10¢ dip when 
exporters lost interest. Shipments 
were reported to be falling off con 
siderably. 

In the East, sales of semolina 
granular durum and hard wheat were 
very limited for the past week. Buy- 
ers were not very interested. Warm 
unseasonable weather in some places 
was blamed for some of the sluggish 
ness. 

Shipping directions by eastern mills 


absence 


second 


came to rest 


were only fair. Domestic orders were 
slow, and mills were 
reduced schedules 


operating on 


Production by durum mills for the 
period amounted to 95% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 89% 
the previous week and 83% a year 


axZO 


Price in durum wheat delivered 
it Minneapolis Dec, 21, were as fol 
lows 
I t m ne lurum 71 
‘ N l ber or t 
ol N imber or bet 
(hoice No amber or bet 
Medium No, 1 durum or bett f i i 
Medium durum or better Rap 2.6 
Med ! } durum or be 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


uurum products output of I 
rhe Northwestern Miller ' based 
lay veek 
6-day wk Wkly we 
ca pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
| 1 16° Lor 148 S 
I’re ous wee 1h 
\ 158 
. t 
lu< r 
} 1-T 2 2,495 
j 1-1 I 4 
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Millfeed Demand 
Slow to Fair; 
Supply Adequate 


Millfeed demand was slow to just 
fair last 


week, and supplies were 
adequate to take care of all require- 
ments. The lack of extreme cold 


weather and the advent of the year- 
end holidays were detriments to any 


active buying. Most prices were a 
shade easier, and mills looked for 
the advent of a good cold spell to 


business 
feed business held 


bring on 


Formuls about 


steady jast week) ani rnost manufac- 
turers, ccoisicered volume about nor- 
mal } Deccnler— or better in some 
cases 


Direciuons Ja dairy ana beef cattle 
feeds were coming in at a good clip, 
which helped to keep production 
schedules up to the recent pace. Sales 
of laying feeds also were holding their 
own, although manufacturers felt 
that demand would improve ccnsid- 
erably if egg prices were better. 

Some slowdown in orders has oc- 
curred because of assessment of 
inventory taxes on Jan. 1, although 
day-by-day demand from feeders is 
necessitating frequent fill-in truck 
pickups 

Operations ranged from one and a 


the 


half to two shifts 
Feed business in the Southwest 
last week was just so-so, with 


some mixers expressing surprise that 
it wasn't any down from a week ear- 


lier. Others complained of a little 
slack-off 

The cattle feed business was not 
quite so good in some areas where 
warm weather has permitted some 
winter grazing. Dairy feed volume 
has picked up slightly. 

Pou'try feed ales were about the 
Same as recently. Turkey busin 
was all over, but growers were still 
buying broiler feed and the laying 


mash business has shown some slight 
improvement 

Running varied because of 
the holiday week disruption. Several 
mills ran last Saturday in ordet 
to let their employees take Dec. 24 
as a holiday. Other mills will make 


time 


up for lost time this coming week 
if they need to. Orders on hand 
ranged from one to five days. Averag 


running time should be about five to 
five and a half days this week. 

Feed business continued good in 
Texas last week, but the happiness 
over this fact was overshadowed b 
joy over substantial rainfall during 
the week 

Feed manufacturers in the central 
states reported a substantial drop in 
buying interest during the week end- 
ing Dec. 19. Most observers attributed 
the fall-off to a Christmas lull, which 
is experienced annually as the holi- 
day season rolls around, and it is not 
expected that important sales activ- 
ity will develop until after the first 
of the year. 

Sales about 
time of year, observers said, and 
December is holding well as com 
pared to other years. Prices are fair 
ly steady, and order backlogs are low 
which is to be expected. Many trades 
men are optimistic for the 
ahead 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those reported production 


were normal for th 


yeal 


areas, 


of 54,272 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 54,351 tons 
in the previous week and 50,158 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 
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1956 


the 
coun- 


nea export demand and 


innouncement that sufficient 


tries have ratified the International 
Wheat Agreement to continue it an- 
other three years were basic factors 
in the wheat market for the week 
ending Dec. 21 as trading in Decem- 
ber futures ended 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Dex 24 were Chicago March 
$2.41%, May $2.37, July $2.27%, Sep- 
tembe! 2 2d Minneapolis May 
$2.34, July $2.31% Kansas City 
March $2.31! May $2.29! July 


h i was exerted when 
Y IvOos : ia ind 


Tunis took 1 million 
bushe of Gulf wheat; Pakistan 8% 
cargor of Pacific Coast wheat, and 
Greece 6 « roes of hard winter 
Considerable market uneasiness 
is noticeable when the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
the 1957 winter wheat crop will be 
ymewhat larger than predicted ear- 
lier, although still less than previous 
crops. The market also responded to 
reports that U.S. wheat exports to 
date thi ason exceed 209 million 
bushel re than twice the amount 
for the <« ponding period of 1955 
The same report said that it is quite 
likely that exports will top 400 mil- 
lion bushel for all of 1956-57 
The week sav (fairly strong ad- 
ink in the March contract at Chi- 
( ) futures trading changed 
from December. Apparently traders 
aw good possibilities for expansion 
of export is the result ol govern- 
nent innouncement that 10 ships 
from the mothball fleet are being re- 
eased and pressed into service to 
relieve the hortage of ocean bottoms. 
All segments of the trade were 
looking warily at the 5% increase in 
freight rat which becomes effective 
for grain and grain products Dec, 28 
Receipts Down 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ending Dec. 20 to- 
taled 6.7 illion bushels compared 
with 8.1 illion the week before and 
3.9 million a year ago. At Minne- 
apoli receipts of all classes totaled 
1564 car f which 202 were for 
CCC account. Duluth receipts totaled 


basis for cash wheat 





Flour Authorization 


With India Amended 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced 
imendment f wheat or wheat flour 
Purchase Authorization 39-04, issued 
to India on Nov. 23 under Title I of 
Public Law 480. The authorization 
provide financing purchase of 
$23,222,000 worth of wheat or wheat 
flour from U.S. suppliers. The author- 


mended, provides for an 


extension of the specified delivery pe- 
riod 

The final date of the delivery pe- 
riod has been extended from Sept. 30 
1957, to Dec. 31, 1957, in order to 
make it po ible for India to charter 
ocean vessels on a one-year basis. All 
other terms and conditions of the au- 


main the same as 
iunnounced 


thorization re pre- 


VIOUSLY 


Purchases under this authorization 
will be made by: India Supply Mis- 
sion, 2536 Massachusetts Ave., N.W 
Washington 8, D.C. (Telephone: CO- 


lumbia 2U0.) 
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U.S. Winter Wheat Report, 
Exports Press on Markets 


was switched to the May, and on Dec. 
20 the following trading ranges pre- 
vailed: Ordinary 1 dark northern 
spring, or 1 northern spring wheat, 1¢ 
under the May price; 12%, 1¢ over; 
13% protein, 2@4¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein, 4@8¢ over; 15% protein 10@ 14¢ 
over; 16% protein 25@31l¢ over 
Minneapolis May wheat showed lit- 
tle net change for the week. The av- 
erage protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.69%, com- 
pared with 14.44% a year ago. 
Durum wheat prices were un- 
changed, and a large part of the dur- 
um receipts for the week was applied 
to contracts, leaving only moderate 
amounts for sale, At the close of the 
week No. 1 and 2 hard amber durum 


traded in range of $2.67-$2.71 (see 
tables, page 14) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 21 


is shown in the 
together 


accompanying tab'e 
with premiums and discount 


factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No, 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinar $ ‘3@2.54 
1) Prot ! 2.33 @2.34 
! Protein @ 2.36 
l Protein 14a 18 
14 Protein > 382.42 
15% Protein 44@2.48 
16% Protein 9a 26 

Protein premium for over 16% l¢ each 
1/10% higher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each lt over 8 Ibi: 
le a ount each & I under 68 Ib 

Little Price Change 

Price movements in cash wheat 
were very limited last week at Kan- 
sas City and premiums showed no 
net change for the period, while the 


basic future gained only %¢. 

Offerings were not large, but there 
was some arrivals, and 
offerings more freely 
made. There was no pressure from 
buyers, despite some fairly active 
flour recently. Most mills were 
getting a good portion of their needs 
on arrivals applied against contracts. 
Some evidence of greater country 
selling appeared, particularly in 
Oklahoma and Texas, which may 
have been a reflection of moisture 
improvement there, and also a de- 
sire to get wheat on rail before the 
latest freight advance 

Ordinary wheat closed Dec. 24 at 
l1%¢ over the March option at 
$2.31%. Protein of 11.25% brought 
14%4@2¢ over, 12% protein 1% @6¢ 
12.50% 1% @6%¢ over, 13% 2 
“@7¢ over and 14% 2% @8¢ over. 

Receipts at Kansas City last week 
totaled 671 cars, compared with 498 


increase in 
were a. bit 


sales 


over, 


in the previous week and 506 a year 
earlier 

The approximate range of cash 

wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 21 

is shown in the accompanying table: 

1 Dark and Hard $2.33@2.42% 

Dark and Har 22.41% 

lear) ind Hard 1@2.39% 

§ bark and Hard 10@2.37% 

1 Red 13 2.26% 

Red 22.35% 

Ne Red 2.31@2.34% 

No. 4 Red 30@ 2.33% 

At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 


hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Dec. 24 at $255@2.56, delivered 
Texas common points. The price de- 
livered Houston via truck was quoted 
at $2.50@2.51. Offerings were scarce, 
demand good. 
Heavy Pacific Exports 

There has been no let-up in export 
sales in the Pacific Northwest with 
buying so broad it is difficult to pin 
down exact amounts. After taking 12 





CURRENT FLiourR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Lex l 1 *l’revious lee 18 | 1 bee 0 i 1 dene 1 

10G¢ week 1856 1954 1963 

Northweat 699,628 660,441 611,704 47,676 107,27 
South west 1 14.9961 1 60 A568 j a7 960 1i78.418 1 me 
Buffalo ' ) 623.91 si.aia isa 14.128 
Central and Southeast 149.200 Lana 4.204 ( ' a4 i’ 
North Pacifie Coast 14 O7 821 1.31 ‘ 184 
Totals 184,01 i 19 Tl ha i 
Pereentage of tota 1 output 74.8 74.8 76 76 q 


*Revised 


Crop year flour production 


Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week ¢ July 1 te 
Dec. 17 1, I’ve im Lhe 19 Lh i) 4, Lhe 1 1 bare 1 Lhe 
196° wee 19 1964 105 105% 10656 
Northwest 105 99 as ‘ i 65.904 17,974,024 
South weat 104 108 68 u O1 804 oo ) 
huffalo i133 131 121 10 ' 13,010,278 10. 820.070 
Central and 8. E 86 ” ” 76 ' 13,51 18 14,191,204 
x Pacific Conat a9 . Kf f se 76 savas 
Totals 10% if v ] 5 ‘ 5 s14.0¢ 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minnenpolis 
5-day weel Flour % a b-day week Pieur ™ a 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Lec 17-21 78,600 71.9 O48 Thee 17 i 17,000 6.420 04 
Previous week 78,500 06,640 10f revious wee) 7,000 13,990 99 
Year ago 9.850 450 68 Year ago aoo 09 008 ak 
Two years ago 279,850 10,86 ne 'wo year imo 00 178,728 f 
Five-year average 87 Vive-year average 82 
Ten-year average 89 ren-yeas iverage 78 
) Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior milla in Minnesota, tn 
eluding Duluth at lraul North Lakota 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Montana and lowe 
&-day — I aoe ’ - day week Flour . ac 
capacity , outpu tivity capacity output tivity 
jer n° oor “ i 4 0 
D M4 l : 1,0 1 , ° - 4 ' Ler 1 l 430,500 ‘ 708 110 
Previous week ..1,021,900 °1,103,035 e+ Previous weeb 430,600 *446,461 104 
Year ako 1,021 +4 1,008 10 + 4 Year ago 464,500 402,606 ae 
lwo years ago. .1,021,360 oa . : 'wo years ago 487,260 18,048 a0 
Vive-year average Vive-year average 80 
len-year average ren-year average 79 
*hte ed 
* Ite ed 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN PACIFIC COAST 
P ( HAS 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir Principal mills on the North Paetfie Const 
ginia, Georgia and eastern M ul Seattle, Tacoma and interior 
i-day weeb Viour % at Washington Mills 
capacity output t t 
Dec 17-21 570.260 489.2909 w ¢ 5-day week Flour ‘ ac 
Previous weel 670.260 . ana 6 capacity output tivity 
Wome oui 7 960 4204 4 Dec, 17-21 16,200 179.676 a1 
Two years ago 671.400 0 40 ” l're use week 1 td) “174,608 ai 
Five ear average Year ago 16,000 194,641 60 
Ten-year .verare . Iw ‘ ' 7 j O00 if onl 74 
*Re ed Five-year average 77 
ren-year average 79 
BUVFALO “Revised 
6-day week Flour % ne 
capacit tput tivit Portiand and Interior Oregon Mille 
Dec, 17-21 476,000 6 0 ! liec, 17-21 134,760 196.000 97 
Previou weeh 475.000 ‘ 61 131 Ir u wee 134.760 1 or 
Year ago ‘ 000 Bi.104 121 Year ago 148,760 o6,681 “9 
Tv years ago 159.500 469.2235 1 lwo years ago 133,200 109,68 17 
Five ear erage if rive ear average 7% 
Ten-year average 16 Ter ar average i% 
MILLIERD OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tone f wee } ending Dee 1, and pri tw weeka, together 
with season total of (1) principal mille In Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph (2) principal mille of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolia, &t. Paul and Duluth-@upertor; (3) milla of 
Puffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basia of 72% flour production 
South weet* North weet*® / Huffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyr 
production to date production to date production to date production to dat« 
I i i 2 664.0 14,1¢ 1,071 12,4825 241,868 1 2 1,207,449 
Ir weed $28,344 l ‘ 12,434 ‘ I 
[wo w Wa) 414 14,40 1,68 " 
1955 6,081 641,41 1 if 44,821 11,731 19.74% 6,158 1,206,069 
1964 4,954 624,84 j 64 441,864 1.491 67,660 6 1 1,464 
1952 494 Le l 49,271 ] i) a49 ' 8 %1,204,7) 
+ 4724 «626.4 , 64.288 4829 611 ‘9 1,266.8 
2 pal mills, **74% of tota t t All w a. 21 ed 





cargoes a week ago, India was back 
in the market for another 5% car 
goes. Pakistan was in the middle of 
the week for 15 cargoes; 8% were 
confirmed. Japan took 6 cargoes of 
white and 2 of hard winters, Formosa 


porters do not want any business for 
February, as their facilities are all 
booked up. The wheat crop is at dor- 
mant stage, with only some snow at 
higher levels. Main wheat areas are 
enjoying the 60 degree temperatures 


and Korea were reported to have A sudden cold spell without covering 
taken two cargoes each. Inquiries *% "OW could cause extensive damage 
were in from France. Wheat prices GAEAD 10 VHS OTAPP OP 11Po== 


zoomed to $2.53 bu. for export white MANAGER APPOINTED 


wheats, with the Commodity Credit LINDSBORG, KANSAS Rex 
Corp. still out of the market and Moore of Marquette, Kansas, has 


trying to catch up on deliveries 
Farmers are redeeming their wheat 
from government loan and selling it 
freely. A loan price of $2.15 bu. makes 
this a big inducement, Export sales 
are principally for February and 
March shipment, although some ex- 


been appointed manager of Rodney 
Milling Co.'s elevator here. Mr. Moore 
had been manager of the Rodney ele- 
vator at Marquette 11 years. He was 
transferred to Lindsborg after the 
company sold its holdings at Mar- 
quette 
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Speakers Listed 
For District 4, 
AOM, Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS —- Presentation of 
ome technical papers, the annual 
business meeting and election of of- 
will be the main features of 
the meeting of District 4, Association 
of Operative Millers, here Jan. 19 at 
the Radisson Hotel, 

lhe meeting will start at 9:30 a.m. 
vith a report on “Upper Harbor De- 
clopment in Minneapolis” by Philip 


ficers 
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Paquette, executive vice president 
Osborne-MecMillan Elevator Co., and 
chairman of the upper harbor de 


velopment project for the city 
The “Minnesota River 
ment Project” will be 


Develop 


discussed by 


Philip B. Harris, vice president 
Northwestern National Bank, and 
chairman of the Chamber of Com 
merce industrial commission and 
president of Minneapolis Area De 
velopment. 

“Control of Labor Costs in Milling 
"acking and Warehousing” will be 
discussed by C. N. Harper, industria! 
engineer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
Dr. Kenneth Gilles, General Mills 


Ine., will report on “Some Effects of 


Ionized Radiation on Wheat, Flour 
and Their Components.” Donald Pol- 
lei, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is program 


chairman 

Following a luncheon at noon, the 
meeting will be devoted to business 
matters and the election of officers 
Meanwhile, the AOM national com- 
mittees on education and sanitation 
and the technical committee will 
hold meetings at the Radisson Jan 
17-18. 


GREAO 16 THE STAFF ’ re 


Milling Promotion 


PORTLAND—tThe appointment of 
Glenn F. Gabbert, Denver, Col. as 








Aeroglide Corp. 

American Molasses Co. 

Appraisal Service Co 

Av cher-Danials-Midiand Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co, 

Barr Shipping Co. 

Bartlett & Co. 

Bay State Milling Co. 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 

Bunge Corporation 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 

Cargill, ine 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Commaender-Larabee Milling Co 

Continental Grain Co 

Corpus Christi Public Elevator 

D.C. A., Ine 

Early & Daniel Co 

Eckhart Milling Co 

Einfubrhendel Mannheim 

Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn 





First National Bank 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

General Mills, Inc. 

Grippeling & Verkiey 

Hallet & Carey Co. 

Harris County Houston Ship 
Channel| Navigation District 

Hot Spot Detector 

inland Mills, Inc 

International Milling Co. 

Interstate Grain Corp. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 

Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. 

Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr. 

Kimpton, W. $., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 

Lamson Bros, & Co. 


THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


IN THE 1956 ALMANACK 


Leval & Co., Inc 
Loken & Co., a/s 
Luchs 


Macdonald Engineer 


nger 


Meelunie, N. Vv 


Mitchell 


Nellis Feed Co 


Norris Grain Co 


Novadel Flour Serv 

Wallace & Tiernar 
Osieck & Co., v/h 
Piliman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
PTC Cable Co 


Meurs & Co 
gq Co 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 


Mennel Milling Co., The 
Hutchins & Co 
Montana Fiour Milis Co 


Norenberg & Belsheim 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator 


ce Division, 


Osborne McMillan Elevator Co 





Rice, Daniel F., & Co 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell, DO. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Sheridan Flouring Mills 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-import 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd 
Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co., Ltd 
Stratton Grain Co 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Tri-State Milling Co 
Uhimann Grain Co 
Van Dusen Harrington Div., 

F. H. Peavey & Co 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
White, Bob, & Co 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. ¥ 
Zeleny Thermometer Co 








Place your Advertising Early 


Final forms close 
March Ist 


ror Ohe-Narthwestern-Miller 
1957 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 


1957 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 30, 1957, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 


“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


advertising. 


MAIL 
COUPON 


Tull page . 
% Page 
% Page 


TODAY 
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Special Positions 
extra, Color red required 
Extra Colors-—Red 
Other than Red 


tnd and Srd covers 





Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1957 ALMANACK will be 


these departments, with their own material, 


such as 


FLOUR: 


Packaging Laws 


Production 
Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS: 


State Laws 


Advertisements are available to you In the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


IMeed Off Charge $160.00, Plate size KMx11h%, trim size 8\xll\ ineh« 


' 

a 

' 

t 

' 

6 

Size Price | ' 

Width Depth insert The Northwestern Miller ¥ 

7 x 10 1K 4 

os 5 OM. P.O. Box 67 . 

‘ s +’ H 
or 

% x 7% Minneapolis 1, Minn. ' 

dly x ‘ ' 

or Please accept our order for an advertisement ' 

2% x 10 ’ inches deep by columns wide to appear in t 

7 we the April 1957, ALMANACK edition of The North . 

or western Miller ' 

1 * 3% 0.00 4 

ms 4 FIRM NAMI H 
or 

M% . 2% Al hl ; 

$25.00 extra; ith cover-—$ H 

$ 25.00 per page or i : 

$100.00 per page or | GNED DATE ' 

' 
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GRAIN: 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 


ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. 


BAKING: 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Latest Census Data 


FOREIGN: 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


wnnnnnnnccccccccecccesseeeSPACE RESERVATION ORDER..-----------------, 
for 1957 ALMANACK Advertising 
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general superintendent of Terminal 
Flour Mills at Portland, Spokane 
Flour Mills at Spokane, and the Mark 
P. Miller Milling Co., Mosecdw, has 
been announced by Henry J. Schmitt, 
president 

Mr. Gabbert succeeds Clyde Bohne 
who resigned, and will assume 
his new duties immediately. He has 
been associated with the Colorado 
Milling and Elevator Co. at Denver 
12 years, and was assistant general 
superintendent prior to acceptance 
of his new position 


has 


BREA & THE STAFF fr ure 


Farm Products Cash 
Income Rises 11% 


For Canadians 
WINNIPEG 
by Canadian 


Cash income received 
Newfoundland 
excepted, from the sale of farm prod- 
uct participation 


farmers, 
and payments on 
crops in the 
first three-quarters of 1956 amounted 


previous year’s grain 


to $1,874,800,000, or 11% over the 
comparative 1955 figure of $1,686.,- 
000,000 and 12.3% above the 1954 


figure of $1,669,100,000 for the com- 
parable nine months. 

The all-time 
the 


Dominion 


high cash 
period, 


for 
the 


income 
same according to 
sureau of Statistics, was 
established in 1953 when it reached 
$1,961,300,000. Supplementary pay- 
ments made under provisions of the 
Prairie Farm Act to 
farmers in Western Canada amount- 


Assistance 


ed to $4,400,000 in the nine months 
compared with $32,500,000 in the 
same period a year earlier 

Cash income was larger than in 


1955 in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and On- 


tario. The gains ranged from about 
2% in British Columbia to 38% in 
Saskatchewan. The more important 
contributions to the overall gain in 


farm cash income were increased re- 
turns from the sale of grains, cattle 
calves, poultry, and larger 
wheat participation payments. Wheat 
continues to contribute a greater in- 
crease to farm cash income than any 
other single commodity 


eggs 


BREAD i6 THE STAPF OF LIFE—— 


1957 Sugar Quotas 
Set at 8,800,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—-Sugar quotas for 
1957 totaling 8,800,000 short tons 
raw value were announced Dec 20 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture. This figure compares with quo 
tas for 1956 initially totaling 8,350,000 
tons and currently totaling 9 million 
tons 

Department officials stated that the 
full amount of probable domestic quo 
ta requirements has been established 
initially so that supplying areas can 
plan to make the sugar supplies 
available 

The department 
amounts of 
filled 


limited the 
the quotas that may be 
prior to Nov. 1, 1957. Under 
the 1956 amendment of the Sugar 
Act most of the are subject 
to change whenever the requirements 
are revised. Usually 860,000 to 1 mil- 
lion tons of the quotas remain to be 
filled in the two months of the 
year 


also 


quotas 


last 


For the calendar year 1956 through 
Dec. 8, the quantity distributed ex 
ceeded that for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1955 by about 480,000 short 
tons, raw value. For the calendar year 
1955, distribution amounted to 8,400.- 


000 tons and consumption apparently 
amounted to around 8,500,000 tons 
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CEA Releases 
Wheat Futures 
Trading Report 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
nent of Agriculture has released a 
new monthly statistical report on 
vheat future prepared by the Com- 

dity Exchange Authority, show- 

i regate open contracts of 

ill and large traders, and aggre- 

ite peculative and hedging posi- 
tions of the large-trader group 

Issuance f the new monthly 
vheat futu report is of particular 
nterest the CEA stated in view 
f th eat increased utilization 
f the eat futures markets for 
hedgin purposes in the marketing 
f the 1956 wheat crop 

he hedging of free wheat supplies 

the futures markets against price 

r increased over the past few 

ynths because of the seasonal move- 
nent of wheat into domestic trade 
hannel nd the shifting of wheat 
export from government-owned 


tock to private 
der the whe 


trade handling un- 
it export program which 


became effective Sept } 

The CEA Administrator said total 
yen contracts in wheat futures 
reached a seasonal peak exceeding 
155,000,000 bu. about Sept 1, and 
have since continued near that level. 

Wheat open contracts of 150,082,- 
000 bu n all contract markets at 
the end of October this year were 
386° reater than the 108,264,000 
bu. outstanding on Oct. 31 last year, 
ind higher than on the correspond- 
ing date in any year since 1938, when 
tht total was 151,617,000 


The major hedging positions in 


wheat futures, which are the short 
hedging commitments of reporting 
merchandisers and processors, stood 
it 82,143,000 bu. on Oct. 31 this year. 
hi wa increase of R1.8% over 
the 15,186,000 bu. total one year 
earlier, and the highest end-of-Octo- 
ber figure since 1938, when the total 
is 101,639,000 bu 
The distribution by markets of the 
150,082,000 bu. of wheat futures open 
contract it the end of October this 
year wa i follows Chicago Board 
if Trade 115,628,000 bu., Kansas City 
Board of Trade 21,370,000 bu Min- 
neapol Grain Exchange 12,379,000 
bu nd ther contract markets 
» 000 bu 
‘he me mnthly release hows 
that the reater part of the long 
le of the wheat futures market at 
end of October consisted of the 
holdir f mall (non-reporting) 
traders and the speculative (includ- 
! spreading) positiens of large (re- 
porting) traders, while large (report- 
) hedge iwccounted for the bulk 
f the short side. Large traders are 
th rep ig position f 200,000 
! re n one future m one 
nr t 
ACCOUNT ASSIGNED 
INCINNATI—tThe Procter & 
Gamble ¢ of Cincinnati ha an 
unced that the Gardner Advertis- 
c St. Louis will be assigned 
tl per ng mix portion of the 
lired Duncan Hine pre- 
1 mix ffective April 1. This in- 
ici muff brown pancakes, 
rol 1 other special baking 
ix Th ke mix portion of the 
Dur H lines, which is current- 
handled |t Gardner, will be assign- 
ed to ¢ Advertising, In of 
rk, according to R. B. Shet- 
od production division adver- 


r for Procter & Gamble 
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World Agricultural Producers Break 
Record; Keep Pace With Population 


WASHINGTON—A in output 
of both crops and livestock products 
to record levels in 1956-57 will enable 
world agricultural production to keep 
pace with expanding population, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

World production of crops and live- 
stock rose to a new high level--120% 
of prewar (1935-39)—in 1956-57. The 
level was 118% in 1955-56, and 116 
in 1954-55. The corresponding per- 
centages for the free world alone for 
those seasons were, respectively, 126, 

25 and 122. On a per capita basis, 
taking into consideration rising world 
population, production in 1956-57 is 
holding steady at 97% of prewar for 
the third consecutive year. Free world 
per capita production is 100% of pre 


rise 


war, and the communist area output 
is 91%, the department figures 
showed 

Poor wheat crops in Europe are 


likely to result in increased European 
wheat imports, and countries 
building up wheat reserves to 
stabilize prices. The upward trend in 
world trade in fats,-ils and oilseeds 


some 
are 


is likely to continue with expanded 
production. Some increase in world 
trade in rice, sugar, wool, meat and 


dairy products also is likely 

In its annual report, “World Agri- 
cultural Situation, 1956-57,"" the de- 
partment said the outstanding fea- 
tures of global agricultural production 
this season are: 

Record crops of 
and tobacco 


rice, corn, sugar 
Generally high European produc- 
tion despite last winter's freeze 
A 10% increase in total Soviet crop 
production resulting from favorable 
weather in newly developed areas 


Carry-Over Stocks 


Record stocks of some of the more 
staple products, such as wheat, corn, 
cotton and tobacco, were carried overt 
into the current marketing year and 
substantially augment supplies from 
the all-time high 1956-57 outturn 
Stocks of staple products may level 
off or be reduced during the current 
however, stocks did 
in 1955-56 improved food 
consumption and high industrial ac 
tivity. Wheat consumption may ap- 
proximate this year’s production, re- 
sulting in only slight change in carry- 
ovel supplies 


season, as some 


because of 


Rice supplies which appeared bur 
densome in early 1956 
completely sold out by the beginning 
of the new crop year, and the outlook 
is good for moving exportable rice in 
1956-57. Stocks of 
wool, fats 
and jegume seeds have 
duced significantly 


were almost 


dairy products, 


and oils, beans, and 


grass 
also been re 
and are at about 
normal world trade requirements 
Prices of 
mained 


most farm products re 
relatively stable in 1956 or 
advanced slightly despite record sup 
plies available, either because of high 
demand, or the world-wide tendency 
of governments to protect prices of 
their domestically-produced commodi- 
ties 

Movement of agricultural products 
into world trade, which has increased 


faster than agricultural production 
since 1951-52, should be greater in 
volume in 1956-57 than in the pre 
vious year if sufficient ocean ship 


ping is available, the department said 
Trends in Agricultural Production 

In the early postwar years agricul- 
tural production in nearly all regions 
increased faster than population, but 


in more recent years the upward 


trend has been no faster, or 
rapid than the 
In Europe, for 


even css 
population 
example 


increase 


production 


has shown little or no change in the 
last three years, and per capita pro 
duction has dropped slightly. In 


the Far East per capita production 
increased until 1953, but in the last 
three years has remained at 95% of 
prewar despite intensive agricultural 


development programs in several of 


the larger agricultural producing 
countries 
In the Latin American countries 


other than Argentina, per capita pro 


duction has been maintained at le, 
els slightly above prewar since 1954 
but has only kept pace with the 
growth in population 
On the other hand several are 

still are making gains ir farm pro 
duction. In western Asia agricultur 
al output continues to make rapid 


gains despite lower Turkish produc 


tion, and New Zealand's outturn con 
tinues to expand faster than popu 
lation. In the latter country even 
further expansion is planned. Pro 


duction is outstripping population in 
many African countries, and there is 
continued production increase in Can 


ada, Australia and the U.S 
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You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.BLA 
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production of superior Cake, Pa 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln HKlevater 
Welll Kansas 
Main Office: ANSBAS CITY, MO. 
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VICE PRESIDENTS NAMED 
CINCINNATI Election of four 
new vice presidents of the Kroger 


Co. was announced by Joseph B 
Hall, president, following a recent 
meeting of the firm's board of direc 
tors. C. E. Armstrong, general man- 
wer of merchandising, becomes vice 
president in charge of merchandis 
Wilbur R. Korengel, Frank 5S 
Vamos and Carl J. Reith, division 
managers, will be vice presidents re 
for activities of retail di 
visions in 19 states 


Ink; 


sponsible 





‘ 
COTTONS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Keonsas City + Bulfate + New York 4 
i 3 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


. 

Millers 
Hian Grape Seaing Waeat Flours 
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CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 














Cable Address “KAYAK 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Kachanges 
Ketablished 1977 


flourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2. MD 
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Helping Small Business 


N appraisal of the problems of smal) business and a possible approach to 
A their solution is contained in the December letter of the First Nationa! 
jank of New York. The discussion is based on a 
committee on small business appointed by President 
It is surmmarized in the paragraphs that follow: 

The Small Business Administration defines a small business as one inde 


City report of a special 


cabinet Kisenhowet1 


pendently owned and operated and not dominant in its field. The Defense 
Department, in parceling out defense contracts, sets 500 employes as the divid 
ing line between Jarge and small. SBA has been criticized by both Senate and 
House Small Business Committees for going along with the Pentagon's 500 
worker figure when trying to get defense business for smal! manufacturers 
lhe committees feel that a single dividing line for companies making anything 
from tanks to bobby pins is illogical and should be replaced by an industry 
by-industry definition, 

Most of the neighborhood stores and service establishments with which 
we deal every day are small businesses, representing the efforts of some 
individual to make his own way in the world, There are always people who do 
not care to work for others but prefer to risk their time, their ingenuity, 
and their savings in an enterprise of their own choosing. 

Some of these smail business men are qualified and experienced; others 
are not, Some small businesses are highly successful; others survive but 
return the proprietor less than he could earn in an outside job. A great many 
fail. During the postwar decade, 1946-55, an average of 292,000 firms went 
out of business each year and 430,000 changed hands, Yet each year, on the 
average, 393,000 new businesses were started—-a remarkable tribute to the 
unflagging optimism and enterprise of the American people. As one commen- 
tator has put it: “The inalienable right to lose one’s shirt is still highly 
cherished,” 


* * * 


4 problems of small business are complex and varied. Because of thei: 
interrelation it is hazardous to try to isolate them. A better approach 
is to examine the difficulties that crop up in those broad areas that greatly 
influence small arms’ ability to get started and grow. These areas are big 
government, big labor, and big business. 

As to the first-—big government—one of the most pressing problems of 
small business is the heavy burden of federal taxes. These levies hit smal! 
business two ways: First, they infringe on ability to plow back profits into 
the business. Retained earnings are normally the principal source of money 
for the expansion of a successful business. The Horatio Alger story of the 
Ford Motor Co,--which, beginning with $28,000 in 1903, was worth nearly 
a billion dollars by 1930-—-could not be repeated under the present-day tax 
structure, Second, the small firm looking to outside sources finds wealthy 
backers few and far between. Their numbers have been decimated by the 
wealth-redistributing effects of 24 years of steeply progressive income and 
estate taxes. 

Another headache in the big government area is the mountain of paper 
work required of a small business man, partly in connection with the work 
he is supposed to undertake as an uncompensated collector of taxes levied 
on employes and customers, At present an employer must file five reports 
a year with the Internal Revenue Service on the earnings of his employes 
He must segregate funds for taxes, file reports, and hold his accounts open 
to audit. 

All this, of course, is without even considering the myriad rules, regula- 
tions, and edicts promulgated by government, state and local as wel! as federal, 
which tell the business man everything from the kind of language he can use 
in advertising his product (Federal Trade Commission) and the working 
conditions he must provide if working on federal projects (Labor Department) 
to the kinds of ingredients he can put in his product (Food and Drug 
Administration) and the level of wages that must be paid (Labor 
Department). 

Big labor often saddles the small business man with another set of 
problems. These involve the wage-price-cost squeeze. 

The upward trend during recent years in the cost of doing busines 
has particularly affected earnings of smaller companies. These companies often 
are marginal producers that are less able than larger companies to pass « 
increased costs in higher selling prices. 

Small and medium-sized businesses during recent years have been forced 
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because of “patterns” of higher wage rates and other benefits agreed on by 
industry leaders, to accept similar terms which many of them could not 
afford. The result has been a rise in their costs beyond what could be recouped 
by higher selling prices and a squeeze on often narrow profit margins 


* * * 


“HE third broad area influencing small business’ ability to grow and 
"| prosper is big business. There is no doubt that a small firm suffers 
some natural disadvantages such as lack of ability to command quantity 
discounts and to gain the economies that flow from large-scale production 
and shipment. Another frequently 
vis-a-vis big business is availability of credit 

One trouble is that small business men often do not distinguish between 
lack of credit and lack of capital. There is no doubt that big, established 
companies have readier access to the market for long-term capital funds 
than do new, little firms. Short and intermediate term credit from banks 
on the other hand, is extended to both big and small businesses—if the 
companies are creditworthy and the purpose of the loan is sound. Most banks 
are themselves small businesses and can lend only in a small way. 

Big companies clearly have an edge over little firms in other ways. The 
pace of technological change has been accelerating. Large, well-financed firms 
can undertake costly research and development programs to keep pace with 
industrial innovation 

On the other hand, the small business has some advantages of its own 
over the corporate giant touch with customers, 
employes, and supply sources, for instance, a small business can oftén do 
more of a custom job, attracting customers on the basis of specialty products, 
quality, and personal services, rather than price. A small firm is usually more 
flexible and can switch production more readily to meet changing market 
conditions. 


disadvantage cited of small business 


Because it is in closer 


The many problems of small business in dealing with big government, 
big labor, and big business are obviously complex. President Eisenhower 
believes, however, that some of them can be at least reduced with help from 
the government. To accomplish this he has promised to present to the 
congress a legislative program based on the following cabinet committee 
recommendations: cut to 20% the present 30% federal taxes on a corporation's 
first $25,000 of income; permit accelerated depreciation on used machinery 
purchases up to $50,000 a year; give taxpayers the option of paying death 
taxes over a period of up to 10 years in cases where the estate consists largely 
of investments in closely-held businesses; and allow corporations with, say, 
10 or fewer stockholders the option of being taxed as if they were partner- 
ships, thus enabling them to avoid being taxed twice on their earnings. The 
cabinet committee estimated these tax measures would result in a revenue 
loss to the government of $600 million in the first year. 





“Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “was considerable worried a while back on 
i) \g; account that we didn’t have a advertising 
Ia slogan so’s to make ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ 
Hav 712 more popular until finally he said 
he’d got one made up, an’ when I 
asked what is it he said it was 
==  ‘Fetchit’s Pride, the Ridge Rid- 
¢ in’ Flour.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘Iallow 
Z that’s as good as any, an’ any 
, is as good as Hy Going’s plug 
72 hat.’ Hy never went away no 
-” place so’s he could wear it an’ 
didn’t dast to wear it around 
| here in the hills on account that firearms was 
too prevalent; so he jes’ had to take what comfort he could 
in knowin’ he was the only man that could dress proper to 
drive the gold spike ef’n ever the railroad was built through 
here.” 
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1956 Has Been a Good Year, and 1957 Promises to Be Another; May the 
New Year Richly Reward All Men of Right Enterprise and Good Will 


* * * 


Ee 


A FORWARD LOOK IN BAKING 


UST t 
J tion ol 


pal k discussi 


non the general ques- 
what's ahead for the baking industry, 


Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editor of The American 
Baker, reports upon a proposed cooperative ar- 
rangement among wholesale bakeries, in a certain 
trade area, designed to capitalize upon manufac- 
turing and distributing specialization. The idea, he 

to have Smith, the baker who's most effi- 


cient at white 


bread production, send all his pull- 


in pans across the town to good ol’ Jonesy, who 


ikKeS a fine 


! ind will be able to run 
24 hour 


pullman loaf 


lay on pullman bread. Jonesy will let 


Smith bake every pound of regular white bread 


needed the trade area. They will put Dave to 
rk king only specialty breads, and Jake over 
Dinkytown is set up with automatic bun and 
roll equipment so he'll take care of all the wiener 


and hamburger customers. The biggest doughnut 


man will start making doughnuts and nothing else 
The discussion Mr. Cooley 


doubt 


seeks to stimulate 


evoke some reference to Banquo’s 


rhost-——-which in this case is the shadow of the 
federal restraint-of-trade hawkshaw, but the 


proposition nonetheless is likely to 


have ne appeal as being in line with the known 
tendenci modern busine enterprise. At least, 
is Mr. Cooley intends, it is a conversational “for 


tance 


\ SUBSIDY “IN KIND” 


ILLERS and distributors of flour have long 
M noted and fruitlessly protested against 
domestic distribution of relief flour in such a man- 
ner as to produce an adverse effect upon commer- 


cial trading in flour. Some millers have expressed 
trong belief that the program of relief flour dis- 
tributior unjustified in a period of high em- 
ployment and general prosperity. The socialistic 
temper of the times, however, makes opposition to 


the program unrealistic, and to date efforts to 


eliminate even the widespread abuses that have 
been disclosed in the distribution have proved in- 
effective 


The attention of the labor 
department of the 


relations and legal 
Chamber of Commerce of the 


U.S. is directed currently to certain unsavory 
pects of the giveaway. A department bulletin 
has this to say 
The giving of surplus foods and unemployment 
compensation to strikers while urging compulsory 
irbitration on management is part of a growing 
pattern of hostility towards business becoming 
more evident in the state of Pennsylvania. Recent 
reports indicate that surplus foods are distributed 


to striking 
purely 


without charges rkers. At first glance 
humanitarian one. On 


look 


uch action ippears 
econd mors 


penetrating it appears clearly 


what it i namely vernmental subsidization 

ia trike 
hese rplus food ire it distributed on the 
ba yf need since striker utomatically qualify 
for food nees. Thus the taxpayer’s money is 
used to purchase surplus foods which are then dis- 
tributed to people who refuse to work. There can 
he little quarrel about distribution of such sur- 
pluses 1 eO} ictually in need or the qualified 
right of people to refuse t rk and go on strike 
hen a government ubsidizes trikers 
xpense of busine ind income producing 
t clearly disc inating and taking 

lispute 





* * * 





leading con 


become the 


“Pennsylvania has 
sumer of government food and in 1955 .had over 
800,000 people on the surplus food roll, This di 
tribution of free food has lowered appreciably the 
amount of commercial distribution of such foods 
and has put the government in competition with 
business. At the same time, the amount of taxe 
decreases 


collected from such busines «« 


“The four-month-long Westinghouse strik« 
earlier this year illustrates this hostile business 
climate. When Gov. Leader's suggestion of ‘binding 


arbitration’ was rejected, the strike was ruled a 


lockout opening the way for payment of unem 
Although the lockout rul 
ing is still being contested in the courts, this at 


tempt to coerce management into agreement, while 


ployment compensation 


supplying strikers with surplus food and unemploy 
ment compensation, may be indicative of the grow- 
administration to 


ng hostility of Gov. Leader 


wards business.” 


The situation thus disclosed clearly points it 
own moral 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF ’ ve 


Though it calls for more public money in the 
farmer's pocket, the Minnesota Business Develop 
ment Newsletter, a Democrat-Farmer-Labor ad 
ministration publication, paints this colorful pic 
ture of the state's agricultural background: “Farm 
lands are selling for more per acre each year 
Bank deposits in rural banks are rising. More and 
more farmers are finding part-time payroll jobs in 
neighboring municipalities. It all adds up to incen 
tive to better the corrective efforts already under 
way.” 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF ’ ve 


DISTRIBUTION DOLLAR SIGN 


ONG-SUFFERING from the “bar sinister” af 
fixed to his 
fringe of society, the middleman 


escutcheon by the socialistic 
whose valuable 
and indispensable function is the conveyance of 
goods from producer and processor to the con 
sumer, seems about to be given, a 
just and realistic 
economy 


he deserves, a 
valuation in our society and 
Totalitarian 


traduced him, 


philosophy has meanly 
through the erroneous and often 
maliciously-taught notion that 


adds cost, 


marketing merely 
Now hi 
true economic position is to be established through 


rather than value, to a product 


vigorous prornotion of the concept that product 
have no value at all until they 
available 


have been made 


where and when the customer want 
them, and in amounts the customer can use. With 
out thi distributive or 


marketing process oul 


economy would be subject to instant collapse 
The new look for the middleman seems to re 

quire the assignment of a dollar mark to measure 

the value added to 


a product by distribution o 
goods by wholesalers and retailers, a value similar 
to that long 
manufacture 


the Chamber 


The de 


used for determining value added by 


Such a computation is proposed by 


of Commerce of the U.S 


ired figure is obtainable by ubtractin 


* * * 


AL 


the cost of 
purchased 


goods sold, supplies, containers and 
from net operating 
that part of the final retail 


a product which can be attributed to the 


energy sales oF 


costs It is simply 
price of 
marketing stages of production 

The chamber recommends that this statistic be 
collected 


U.S. Bureau of the Census and regularly included 


from retailers and wholesalers by the 
in its Census of Business. It would mean the re 
porting by retailers and wholesalers of only one 
more figure 

Entitled “Value Added by Distribution,” the 
chamber recommendation was prepared under the 
f Dr. Theodore N, Beckman, profes 
sor of business organization, Ohio State University 


supervision ¢ 


Summaries are available from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the’ United States, Washington 6 
DC. at 20¢ each 

The chamber 


makes two basic recommenda 


tions 
1. That the 
recognized in 


productivity of distribtuion be 


economic literature, 


policy and business thinking, and 


povernment 
), That the quantitative data be collected and 


published on the basis of this approach 
“The long-range gain,” “will 
be a better public relations climate for distribu 


tion, a more scientific study of distributive proce 


says the chamber, 


esses, a new approach to the management of mar 
keting activities, and more intelligent government 
participation in the 


distribution sector of the 


economy 

And what an all-time vain it will be when 
even the most myopic psycho-ceramic catches a 
glimpse of the dollars and cents sign on distribu 
tion and his ery of “kill the middleman” 
is heard among men and crackpots 


no longer 


ONE WAY OF LOWERING TAXES 
federal government 


BOUT a year ago, the 
began paying individual employees for eco- 


nomy The Civil Service Commission 
reports that in the first 
ployee 


suggestions 
seven months, one em 
uggestion was submitted every half minute 


and one was adopted every two minutes. For 
35,000 suggestions adopted, cash awards to em 
ployees totalled $1,519,462. That this was a good 


investment for the taxpayer is demonstrated by an 
$40,724,215 in 
the efficiency proposal 


estimated savings resulting froni 


When somebody in the Air Force found that 
the regular issue of long underwear was left in 


the original packages, unworn, by most airmen, 
the decision was made to provide “longies” only 
The saving for the 
taxpayer was a million dollars a year 
The General Administration 
hard from the Civil 


Administration for half a million blankets, 


to airmen in frigid climates 
Services took a 
look at an order Defense 
scoured 
iround among excess stocks and got enough from 


the Navy and the Veterans’ Administration to 
ive some $2 million on the order 

By reducing the cost of “dead letter’ 
Post Office Department 


Appropt late 


mail, a 


ugvestion in the saved 
$3 million a year action on other 


uggestions in this department of government 
would do much to eliminate the postmaster gen 
eral perennial c mplaint of deficit 

When other 


innounced there will be 


p ive 


economies in government can be 


a place for them on thi 
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Canadian Review ... 





Increase Protested 


lhe announcement that railways 

ould be permitted to increase 
freight rates another 4% effective 
jan. 1 has brought numerous pro- 
t% ’ 


from ajl parts of Canada. Farm, 
provincial government, coal industry, 
city and business officials criticized 
the mover, 

The new inerease, which makes an 
11°% inerease since the railways orig- 
inally requested 15%, was described 
by the Board of Transport Commis- 
loners “measure of additional 
interim relief,” 

Estimates are that the 4% in- 
will result in about $15 mil- 
more revenue to railways and 
vill bring the total to about $35 
million when added to the 7% inter- 
which became effective 
It has been estimated that 
the full 15% inerease would provide 
additional inerease of $50 million. 

The railways sought the 15% in- 
freight rates shortly after 
they granted higher wages to em- 
The Board of Transport 
Commissioners said final determina- 
tion of the railways’ original request 
would be made at a later date, 


Exports Down 


Canadian wheat and flour export 
clearances to overseas destinations 
for the week ended Dec, 20, amount- 
ed to just less than 4,600,000 bu. or 
2,400,000 bu. under the pre- 


48 a 


lion 


im increase 
in June 


crease 


ployees 


about 


vious week. However, clearances of 
flour only were equivalent to 694,000 
bu. or almost 200,000 bu the 
preceding week. The latter included 
130,000 in the form of flour to IWA 
destinations. 

IWA wheat clearances only 
amounted 569,000 bu., of which 438,- 
000 cleared to Japan; 75,000 to Ire 


over 


land, and 37,000 to Germany. The 
remainder went to Belgium. Class 2 
exports amounted to 3,275,000 bu 


with the United Kingdom taking 2,- 
195,000 bu., the remainder included 
563,000 for Italy, 373,000 to Switzer- 
land; 56,000 to Belgium, and 35,000 
to each Netherlands and Okinawa 
and the balance Rhodesia 


Boycott Charged 


J. H. Wesson, president of the Sa 
katchewan Wheat Pool, declared that 
the U.K. and other countries in Eu 
rope instituted a boycott against the 
Canadian Wheat Board on wheat ex 
ports and farmers’ deliveries dwindled 
to a trickle during the first four or 
five months of the 1955-56 crop yea 
Mr. Wesson, addressing the Farmers 


Union convention in Saskatoon, said 
that these countries were convinced 
that Canada would have to lowe! 
wheat prices to compete with the 


disposal plan of the U.S. He contend 
ed that wheat should be any 
where there is cash to pay for it 
and that Communist countries should 
be extended the same credit facilities 
as others if they wanted to buy ow 


sold 





Canadian Railways Granted 
Increase in Freight Rates 


rORONTO 
por t 


The Board of Trans- 
Commissioners has authorized 
Canadian railways to increase freight 
rates by 4%, effective Jan. 1. This 
1) inerease is in addition to the 7% 
interim inerease granted the railways 
last June in response to their appli- 
for a 15% inerease, following 
the granting of wage boost and other 
benefits to their 150,000 non-operat- 
ing employees. 

In its latest judgment, the board 
deseribed the newly-granted increase 
to 11% from 7%, as a “measure of 
additional interim relief pending final 
determination of the application.” It 
is possible, therefore, the railways 
may wet a further rate increase, per- 
haps to the full 15% they originally 
requested, This point may be cleared 
up in the board's judgment which is 
to be issued before Dec, 31. 

lhe new inerease may yield the 
railways an extra $15 million a year. 
The 7% inerease in June was esti- 
mated to yield them $20 million addi- 
tional revenue, The 15% increase re- 
quested in their application was ex- 
pected to yield them $50 million new 
revenue a year, 

The latest increase will apply on 
grain moving in western Canada. 
The board last year tentatively al- 
lowed a 10% increase on rates on 
grain moving within the west for do- 
mestic consumption, This later was 
suspended and replaced by the 7% 
last June. This will now be 
11% by the 4% just 


cation 


Increase 
swelled to 
granted 
lhe new order does not affect grain 
shipped for export from western 





Canada, as these rates are held at 
low rate levels by the Crowsnest Pass 
Statute of 1925. The order does not 
apply either to competitive rates, the 
lower-than-usual charges set by th 
railways to meet competition frorm 
truckers and water transport 
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ADM Appoints Two 
Chemists to Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
two new development chemists in the 
development department of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co,, Minneapolis, 


was announced by Dr. George K 
Nelson, ADM director of develop 
ment. 

They are Richard J. Savag 


formerly director of product appli 
cation in the Mareo products depart 


ment of Celanese Corp., Newark, 
N.J., and Royce G. Freese, formerly 
project leader in the commercial 


chemical development group of Gen 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 

Mr. Savage, a native of Marietta 
Ohio, and graduate of Marietta Col 
lege, has been engaged in sales, tech 
nical and product development work 
in the plastics and chemical fields 
since 1940. He is a member of the 
Society of Plastics Industries, Society 
of Plastics Engineers and American 
Society for Testing Materials 

Mr. Freese is a native of Sioux 
Falls, S.D., and a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. He was as- 
sociated with Eastman Kodak & Co 
as a chemical engineer before join 
ing GMI. 


agricultural products and did not have 
the cash 

The Saskatchewan Farmers Union 
convention urged a permanent system 


be established for cash advances by 
the Canadian Wheat Board on farm 
stored grain. It requested appoint- 


ment of a full time transport con- 
troller with power to maintain con- 
trol over the distribution of boxcars 
Another resolution supported the 
stand that farmers should be ab'e 
to deliver to the elevator of their 


own choice. The convention asked for 
a parity price system that will apply 
to all farm products sold on the do 
mestic market, and in the case of 
exports, prices be raised to parit: 
by deficiency payments from the fed 
eral treasury 
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Bread Prices Will 


Rise at Vancouver 

VANCOUVER—-Bread 
are due for a boost, probably one cent 
a loaf at the retail level the 
larger bakeries here has already put 


prices here 


One of 


in the increase and others are expect- 
ed to within the week. 
Most of the major brands are expect- 
ed to go up to 17 cents a loaf 


follow suit 


All the bakeries reported they were 
caught in the higher 
costs, particularly on sugar, fat and 
flour. Both sugar and fat have gone 
up in the past month, and a boost in 
milk is expected momentarily. Even 
repair parts for machines are going 
up, One operator declared 


squeeze” of 


Local bakers recently signed a con- 
tract on wages, which, besides giving 
pay raises, will cut working hours to 
36 in January and to 35 hours next 
October. Bakeries expected that they 
would have to add a cent to their 
price but some added that retail out- 
lets may want a piece of that 
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A. V. Phillips of 


Bemis Bro. Dies 


ST. LOUIS—A. V. Phillips, retired 
director and a veteran of 62 years 
service with Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 


died recently following complications 


resulting from a fall. He was 8&8 
years old 
Mr. Phillips retired from active 


service and resigned from the Bemis 
Bro. board of directors in 1953. He 
joined the firm in 1891 at St. Louis 
and was made a director in 1911 
He was a vice president from 1912 
to 1946 and headquartered most of 
the time in Boston. He made num- 
erous trips to India in connection 
with burlap supply, and from 1925 to 
1932 spent much of his there 

Mr. Phillips was instrumental in 
founding the Angus Co., Ltd., in Cal- 
cutta, established tomanufacture spe- 
cial, extra quality burlap. During more 
than 20 years that Angus Co 
tinued under Bemis management, he 
director, direc 


time 


con 


served as managing 


tor and chairman of the board. The 
Angus Co. was sold to British inter 
ests in 1942 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF e 


W. P. Nolan Elected 
Head of Biscuit Firm 


OMAHA—W. P. Nolan, a 35-year 
veteran of the biscuit industry, has 
been named president of Merchants 
Biscuit Co., Omaha division of the 
United Biscuit Company of America 

Mr. Nolan, former 
president of the firm, 
late O. B. Skadland. His appointment 
was announced by K. F. MacLellan 
president of the United Biscuit Co 
who announced the elevation of 
FE. J. Karnes of Omaha to executive 
vice president in charge of 
Merchants 

Starting his student 
chemist with the former Iten Biscuit 
Co., Mr. Nolan came with Merchants 
in 1941 when the firm was organized, 
at which time he was genera! super- 
intendent. Later he became vice 
president in charge of production and 
then executive vice president 


executive 
succeeds the 


vice 


also 


sales for 


caree! as a 











NEW TYPE BAG PRODUCED HERE—The machinery pictured above is now 
producing the “Step-Flex,” a stepped-end bag, at the Wellsburg, W.Va., plant 
of Arkell & Smiths. The new type container has a pressure-glued, stepped end 
at the top and bottom, forming a squared-off type of construction, for facili- 
tating handling, shipping and stacking. The company is expanding, and plans 
to produce 72 million Step-Flex bags a year, according to Shelden Y. Carnes, 
vice president and general sales manager. The new type bag is offered with 
three or four walls. 
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Chile Increases Base Support Price 


For Wheat i in 1957 Marketing Season 


he an rovernment’s base 
esau price for wheat delivered 
f.o.b. Nune during that country's 


1957 marketing season has been fixed 


at $2.07 bu. The new price is higher 
than the base price guaranteed to 
producers during January-March in 
1956. Last season, the January-March 


support price was gradually 


as the season 


increased 
order to 
marketing. In the 
information to ‘the 
is assumed that 
be done again during 1957 
The 1957 price is a minimum guar- 
inteed through the purchasing oper- 

Institute Nacional de 
(INACO), which funce- 
tions under the Ministry of Economy 
The price to producers will be per- 
mitted to fluctuate freely above the 
specified minimum except as limited 
by the price of imported wheat. The 
current price for imported wheat at 
Chilean ports is $2.20 bu 


advanced in 
maintain orderly 
ibsence ot iny 


contrary, it this wil 


ations of the 


Commercio 


The government hopes the new 
price support program, with other in- 
centives, will encourage increased 
wheat production in Chile in 1958 
thereby reducing the country’s depen- 
dence upon imported supplies. In line 
with these measures, the government 
is expected to free the bread price 
and remove present limitations upon 
bread making 

Despite some increase in produc 
tion, the Chilean trade position in 
wheat changed from near self suffi- 
ciency during the period 1935-39 to 
average imports of 6.4 million bush- 
els annually from 1950-54. Imports 
reached a peak of 9.4 million busheis 
during the 1955 marketing season 
when wheat accounted for 37% of the 
country’s total food import 

Although the wheat area in Chil 
has declined since World War II un- 


der the influence of prices which were 


maintained at low levels compared 
with those for other crops not sub 
ject to price controls, production has 
steadily increased. The upward trend 


in production has been due, largely, 
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: ° over all five boroughs, Long Island 
Allied Trades Unit Westchester and New Jersey for an 

Elects Martin Cullen hour and 15 minutes 


to government programs to improve 
and expand irrigation systems and to 
encourage soil and use 
of fertilizers 

At the same time, domestic con 
sumption of wheat has been encour- 
aged by government subsidies to 
maintain low prices for wheat prod- 
ucts. Despite an upward trend in 
production, domestic utilization has 
increased more rapidly than produc- 
tion. As a result, the country 
shifted from a position of near sell 
sufficiency to that of a net importer 
since the end of World War II 

An increase in the official producer 
price for the 1956 marketing season 
failed to develop an expansion in 
planted wheat area in 1957. The price 
increase for the 1956 crop, amounting 
to 50%, was offset by increased pro- 
duction costs and restrictions on cred- 
it available to farmers for production 
requisites. The wheat area for the 
1957 crop is below the 1.9 million 
acres planted in 1956. However, in- 
creases in the price for milled prod- 
ucts, necessitated by the change in 
producer prices, reduced wheat con- 
sumption during 1956, particularly for 
livestock feed 

The new price support 
fective Jan. 1, will permit producer 
prices to be maintained near those 
paid for imported wheat. With other 
incentives to production, including 
rail rebate and a subsidy of 50% of 
cost for fertilizer, these 
expected to encourage 
wheat area for the 
the present area of approximately 
1.9 million acres. The effect of the 
program will depend, to some degree, 
upon government measures taken to 
increase the availability of credit to 
small and medium operators 
for farm supplies 

The Chilean government 
ed to free the bread price 
future. This action is contemplated 
in view of the subsidy amounting to 
approximately 25% of the wheat 
price, which has been required to pre 
vent prices of bread and other proc 
essed products from rising above ex 
isting levels. The retail price of bread 
is presently fixed at 5.8¢ a pound and 
the bulk mill price of bran at $1.12 
100 pounds. The government 
plans to liberalize licensing regula- 
tions applicable to mills and bakeries 
and to take steps to encourage me- 
chanization in order to improve pro 
duction efficiency and reduce present 
high margins prevailing in the baking 
industry 

Chile's wheat imports are not ex 
pected to exceed the 1956 level of 
approximately 9 million bushels dur- 
ing the 1957 marketing season, since 
the anticipated reduction in the crop 
may be offset by reduction in 
consumption of wheat. It is probable 
however, that the country’s need for 
imported wheat will be lowered dur- 
ing 1958 by expansion of domestic 
wheat production. 


——BREAD 


conservation 


has 


system, el 


prices ar 
expansion of 
1958 crop above 


farm 


is expect- 
in the near 


also 


some 


1S THE OTAFF , re 


CHARTER GRANTED 
TOPEKA 
Co., Inc., 


Dickinson County Grain 
Junction City, Kansas, has 


been granted a charter to operate 
storage facilities for agricultural] 


products. R. A. Schermerhorn has 
been named resident agent. Capitali- 
zation of $100,000 was authorized 
BREAD 6 THE STAFF OF Lire —_— 

BRANCH MANAGER APPOINTED 

SCRANTON, PA.—Theodore J 
Settanny has been appointed manager 
of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., branch 
office here. He joined Pillsbury 
salesman in 1947 


as a 





NEWARK, N.J.—-The November Some of the guests present included 


\ W. Meier, president of New Jersey 
monthly meeting of the New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade and Richard 
Division No. 9 of the Allied Trades of R 


Methven, local director of the As- 
the Baking Industry was held at the  aheieien a hay 


sociated Retail Bakers of America, A 


Newarker Restaurant, New irk Air Christmas party Dec, 17 at the New- 
port. A courtesy flight on a United arker Restaurant replaced the De 
Airlines plane had been arranged by cember business meeting 


Ann Bernhard, program chairman. Ed 
Coleman of United 


OREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Airlines discussed 


the history of his company and its B Ss 
place in aviation history. Elton Vine usy veason 
burg, Joe Lowe Corp., was elected BUFFALO — The 1956 navigation 


allied tradesman of the year. He is season meant a great deal to the 
the retiring president of the 


Associa 


es railroads serving Buffalo's grain belt 
< Since the first ship docked here last 
New officers of the group wer¢ spring, the carriers were called upon 
elected as follows: president, Martin to lead nearty 50 million bushels of 
N. Cullen, General Mills, Inc.; vice ; peaks E> 


president, Ann Bernhard, grain for export, It was not uncom 
tons; secretary, Edward Tyrell,, = & mon to see million 
W Ice Cream 7 yn the board of direc bushels loaded in a seven-day period 
tors are Elton Vineburg; Bill Smith The 
Procter & Gamble; Paul Tuerff, Na the 


tional Yeast 


Alford Car 


more than two 


movement was brought about by 


decision of the Commodity Credit 


and Charles Newman, B Corp. to ship here millions of bushels 
Newman & Son of grain via lake and then send it 
After the regular business had been eastward, in most instances, for stor 


disposed of, the members assembled age 
at the plane for an 8 p.m. takeoff, Thy 
pilot gave a running cemmentary of 


the sights below as the Convair rods 


in the so-called mothball fleet, It 
resulted in a rail export movement 
that was the greatest since the 
1951-52 


season 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestorn Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 


the central states during the week 
ending Dee. 21 by the development of 
i minoy blitz on hard winter wheat 
flour. This followed fairly heavy sales 
of spring wheat during the previous 
period 

Making price concessions up to 15¢, 
according to some observers, south- 
western mills opened business early 
in the week on the East coast. Sell- 
ing spread to other parts of the coun- 
try, mostly among chain buyers. Most 
of the large independent bakers are 
booked or chose to ignore the offer, 
however, Sales of all types of flour 
in the central states were estimated 
at around 45% of five-day milling 
capacity. Only seattered parts of tiis 
were soft wheat flour, and total busi- 
ness was down sharply from the pre- 
ceding period, A few sales of soft 
wheat flour: ranged to 10,000 sacks, 
but most were of the one or two-car 


size. Most of this was cracker and 
specialty types. 
Most of the southwestern flour 


business in this area apparently was 
booked at prices near lows of the 
crop year. Following the selling, 
prices returned to near levels of the 
previous week, 

Quotations: Spring top patent $6@ 
$6.40, standard $5.90 @6.30, clear $5.50 
6.15; hard winter short $676,10, 
95% patent $5.95@6, clear $5.67@ 
5.85; family flour $7.60; soft winter 
high ratio $7.64@7.80, soft winter 
short $6.94, standard $650, clear 
$5.8205.90; cookie and cracker flour, 
in papers, $5,95@6. 

St. Louls: Fair sales of hard winter 
wheat flour were made last week to 
chains and independent bakers, due 
to slight price concessions. Large 
bakers and jobbers did not follow, 
however, being well booked ahead 
Spring wheat flour sales have slowed 
considerably. Some interest was dis- 
played in soft wheat flour, but not 
much volume is expected until after 
the first of the year. Shipping direc- 
tions were fairly good. Clears and 
low grades showed some improve- 
ment. Package goods were still in 
good demiand, Quotations Dec. 21, in 
100-Ib. cottons: Family top patent 
$6.55, top hard $7.15, ordinary $6.20; 
in 100-lb. papers, bakers cake $7.65, 
pastry $5.70, soft straights $6.15, 
clears $5.85; hard winter short patent 
$6.05, standard patent $5.90, clears 
$5.25; spring wheat short patent 
$6.55, standard $6.40, clears $6.25. 


East 


Buffalo: There was a little carry- 
over in spring wheat flour sales from 
the previous week. Movement was 
spotty both weeks, Some consumers 
are holding back hoping for price 
cuts in January and early February. 
Others were slow to take advantage 
of shaded prices offered by the mills. 
Spring wheat flour ended the week 
6¢ higher. 

There was a little coverage made 
in Kansas wheat flour, mostly by 
chain bakeries, The rank and file con- 
sumers continue to withhold commit- 
ments, hoping for a price dip after 
the first of the year. Kansas wheat 
flour also ended 6¢ higher. 





Clear flours and soft 
held unchanged. 

The over-all flour volumg at bak- 
eries is down because of lagging bread 
sales, but they have been doing a good 
job on Christmas promotions of spe 
cialty goods. It is expected that 
bread and roll volume will snap back 
after the holidays. 

Exports continued to roll along in 
high gear under impetus of the gov 
ernment’s drive to get rid of surplus 
stocks. Some complaints are still 
heard from exporters about the short 
age of shipping space 

Flour output here was sharply 
above a week ago and a year ago 
One big mill stepped up its running 
time to six days. 

Two mills put in a full 7-day week, 
one worked 6% days, two worked 6 
days and the remaining mill worked 
5% days. 

Quotations Dec. 21: Spring family 
$7.65; spring high gluten $7.17@7.32 
spring short $6.72 @6.87, spring stand 
ard $6.67@6.77, spring straight $6.62 
spring first clear $6.41@6.42; hard 
winter short $6.74@6.83, hard winter 
standard $6.63 @6.64, hard winter first 
clear $6.33; soft winter short patent 
$8.29@8.42, soft winter standard $7.51 
@7,59, soft winter straight $6.45@ 
6.69, soft winter first clear $5.70@ 
5.79. 

New York: Flour buying followed 
the historic seasona! trend, with very 
little activity, despite some rather at 
tractive price reductions. Many mar- 
ket observers predict the slow pattern 
will persist throughout the 
holiday season. 

Moderate to fair price reductions 
on springs «ad hard winters failed to 


wheat flours 


entire 


attract solid buyer interest, and only 
landed some small, scattered bookings 
from trade faced with low balances. 

Some trade opinion indicates that, 
with most buyers in a fairly good 
supply position, recent price reduc- 
tions have made the trade more re- 
luctant to enter the market, and even 
more attractive prices will be neces- 
sary to encourage really important 
buying. 

Quotations Dec. 21: Spring short 
patent $6.76@6.86, standard patent 
$6.66@6 76, high gluten $7.21@7.31, 
clears $6.40@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.60@6.70, straights $6.40@ 
650; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62@ 
7.02; eastern soft wheat straights 
$676.55; high ratio $6.70@8.15; fam- 
ily $7.65. 

Boston: Trading action in the local 
flour market was quite limited last 
week which was not unexpected in 
view of the substantial buying spree 
in this territory the previous week. 
Springs moved in a narrow price 
range and finally finished unchanged 
to 3¢ net lower. Hard winter flours 
advanced rather sharply, shooting up 
ll¢, but the advance was a refiection 
of primary market quotations rather 
than an indication of ‘ocal trading 
interest. Soft wheat flolirs were ex- 
tremely dull with all types unchanged 
and showing no price variation during 
the week. 

Local dealers reported only a few 
transactions during the week, and 
these generally of limited volume de- 
signed to take care of spot situations 
The price action on the hard winters 
was surprising. Mill offerings at dis- 
counts early in the week failed to 
attract any buying interest 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1956-57 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1956-57 








Through Dec. 10, 1956 
1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
Importing —vUS — Australia ——Canada Totals——— Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fl. 

Austria . , : , cane 
Belgium 105.3 tit 18.1 9.5 123.4 20.6 144.0 
Bolivia 12.5 12.5 12.5 
Brazil kes - i 
Costa Rica 1.8 14.5 8.5 1.8 23.0 24.8 
Cube §2.0 64.3 ° 45 §2.0 68.8 120.8 
Denmark 42.8 | 33 50.7 ' *50.8 
Dom. Republic 4 7.4 4.2 5 11.6 12.1 
Ecuador 5 9.0 9.5 9.5 
NEE . cvvceveres . eee — sees 
El Ranvedor 8.6 2.2 10.8 10.8 
Germany 554.8 109.1 376.9 1,125.8 *1,125.8 
Greece 1186.4 118.4 118.4 
Guatemala 5.8 9.5 1.3 1.8 7.1 11.3 18.4 
Haiti 19.0 4.7 7 23.7 
Honduras 1.1 1.6 3 it 1.9 3.0 
leeland I 2 ! 2 4 
India 44 195.3 199.9 199.9 
Indonesia 7.4 a 58.8 58.8 
treland 25.7 45.4 71.1 71.1 
Israel 70.0 20.2 90.2 90.2 
Italy 5 5 5 
Japan 9.0 119.3 128.3 128.3 
Korea panee ; =. 
Lebenon 6.6 6 é 66 
Liberia 4 ! 5 
Mexico bees : 
Ne'her'ands 222.1 71.3 5 69.7 24 311.8 14.2 386.0 
New Zealand 107.2 3 107.2 1.3 108.5 
Nicaragua 4.0 19 5.9 59 
Norway 6.2 12.7 93.46 101.8 12.7 114.5 
Panama 6.1 1.4 77 77 
oer 4 9 44.1 04 ; 104 : 
Philippines 55.5 4 i 5 
Portugal ; 16.8 11.8 8.3 4 2.7 25.1 14.6 39.7 
Seudi Arable 3 18.7 3 18.7 19.0 
Spain .. si , 
Switreriand 844 644 84.4 
South Africa : at 
Vati cit 15.0 15.0 15.0 
Geneeeela . 2.9 73.7 2 43.3 3.1 117.0 120.1 
Yugoslavia 

Totals 1257.7 4175 419.9 SOS 661.9 131.8 2,029.1 607.8 *3,236.9 


*includes seles of 4,600 metric 


tons of wheat to Denmark and 85,000 metric tons of wheat 


to Germany which are the only sales recorded by Sweden, **Less than .100 





Quotations Dec. 21: Spring short 
patents $6.8196.91, standards $6.71@ 
6.81, high gluten $7.26@7.36, first 
clears $6.42@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.63@6.73, standards $6.43@ 
6.53; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.64@ 
7.10, eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.02@6.57, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.72@8.17; family $7.67. 

Philadelphia: Buyers seemed to be 
more occupied by other purchases 
than with acquisitions of flour, and 
trading on the local market last 
week reflected this typical pre-holiday 
dullness by 


drifting in a narrow 
range, closing with all quotations un- 
changed from the previous week's 
finals. While these were the official 


mill postings, it was common knowl- 
edge that they did not necessarily 
represent levels at which purchases 
actually occurred, for there was evi- 
dence of various concessions being 
made by mills in an effort to stimu- 
late demand. However, such attempts 
to bolster volume were said to have 
been ineffectual 

It was generally believed that any 
appreciable expansions in ordering 
will not occur until the completion 
of inventory-taking, and when bakers 


and jobbers begin paying closer at- 
tention to estimating their require- 
ments. Meanwhile, foreign news has 


taken a turn which many find cause 
for less concern. Export buying has 
contracted to the point where there 
is no worry about shipments abroad 
causing a tightening in the domestic 
availability. Meanwhile, sales of holi- 
day items have bolstered retail vol- 
ume 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Dec. 21: Spring high gluten 
$7.20@7.30, short patent $6.70@6.80, 
standard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.50 
@6.60; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.30 @6.40; soft win- 
ter, nearby, $5.60@5.70. 

Pittsburgh: Lowered flour prices 
for hard Kansas types were offered 
last week, but sales results were not 
of comparable nature. On Dec. 17 the 
prices of hard Kansas in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks were $6.15@6.17, inter- 
mediates were $6.20@6.22, shorts 
$6.30@6.32. Some local flour mills re- 
ported no sales, however; others said 
they had moderate fill-in buying with 
30 to 60"ay commitments, a few for 
immediate delivery after Jan. 1. Ap- 
parently many buyers are committed 
for hard Kansas through March, and 
some until June 1. The 5% freight 
rate increase due in a few days was 
used as a drawing card, but it failed 
to draw more than a little response 

Other patents had very little sale 
last week, again as few wished to 
commit themselves at this time. 

Family patents at some offices, 
however, picked up sales last week at 
a nice rate as grocers and jobbers 
ordered to replace stocks growing 
slim to meet demands. All sales were 
for delivery after the first of the year 
Directions were only fair last week 
on all except family patents, which 
have very good directions 


Quotations Dec. 21, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks basis: Hard Kansas standard 
patent $6.25@6.46, medium patent 


$6.35@6.51, short patent $6.45@6.56; 
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spring wheat standard patent $6.50@ 
6.72. medium patent $6.55 06.77, short 
patent $6.60@6.82, first clear $6.47@ 
6.73; higl iten $7.05@7.27:; advert- 
d f patents $7.65; unadvert- 
ed family patents $7.05@7.22; pas- 
try and ike flours $6.26@8.02 


South 


New Orleans: Considerable activity 


prevailed flour business early in 
the past week, with occasional book- 
} ume and a fair num- 
ber of smaller purchases. Hard win- 
ters were most active with bakers 
nd jobber showing most interest. 
Northern springs met with good de- 
land as the market firmed. Soft win- 
ter were ore active than recently 
d good amounts were negotiated, 
iinly for 30 to 60 days shipping 
periods, t the cracker and cookie 
baking trade. Family flour sales were 
n about the same category, with 
iderate nounts being taken. Cake 
floul ile vere mostly for nearby to 
day hipments in moderate 
Shippi: lirections were slightly 
better than in previous weeks, and 
could be considered fair to good. 
Stock hand are beginning to show 
i Slight decline as colder weather ap- 
proacne 
Export flour busines howed a 
light pick-up In sales to Latin Amer- 
ind Europe. Inquiries on .70% 
ish flour for Norway apparently have 
not yet been followed by purchases 
etnan igain in the market, but 
Christmas slackness is noticeable 
Quotation in 100 Ib. multiwall 
pel carlot Hard winter bakery 
hort patent $6406.15, standard $5.85 
6, first clear $5.25@5.55; spring 
wheat ikery short patent $6.45 @ 
6.65. stand 1 $6.2576.45, first clear 
$5.75@6.05, high gluten $6.80@7; soft 
vheat nort patent 6 10@6.45, 
traight $5.70@6, first clear $5.10@ 
5, high ratio cake $6.65@7; Pacific 
Coast cake $6.90@7.20, pastry $6.35@ 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour production con- 
tinued at a high rate for mills in the 
Pacific Northwest although new 
bookir e slowed due to the holi- 
lay Export mills are running to 

ipacity seven day i week, an un- 

ially high figure for this time of 
the ear. Domestic grind ilso at 

high | vith buyers held in the 

irket | teadily advancing wheat 
price Bu is for distant shipment, 
ifter tax period. Export business is 
principa to the Philippines and the 
South Pacific, with smaller amounts 
to Centra nd South America. Flour 
quotations Dec. 21: High gluten $7.16, 
ill Montar $6.97, fancy hard wheat 


lears $7.1 Bluestem bakers $7.03, 
ike $7.85, pastry $6.85, pie $4.75; 


whole wheat 100% $6.32, graham 

$6.11, cracked wheat $6.21 
Seattle The flour market was 
quiet ind | duction is expected to 
lrop off during the next couple of 
veek lue to the holiday At the 
etall ‘ iles of pa tries and 
day bre is have been « xceptional- 


od. Otherwise, the domestic and 


port trade is in its usual pe riod of 
usonal dullness. Prices were about 
changed, with family patent at 

$7.80, Bluestem $6.76, bakery $6.78, 
tr Sf j 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flou business 


hee! vw in view of the holiday 
Pri remained steady in the 
irket, though competition 

1ilable business 


itior Dec. 21: Top patent 
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springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100 lb. cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 
100 Ib. papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. 

There has been no improvement in 
demand for winter wheat flour in the 
domestic market, but this situation 
may change after the holidays are 
over. Little or no export business is 
being worked in winter wheat flour 
because of the price. Quotations Dec 
21: $5.20, 100 Ibs. in export cottons, 
f.a.s. Halifax. 

There is considerably more winter 
wheat in terminal stocks this year 
than last, and as there has been no 
export demand to speak of, it would 
appear that the mills will have no 
difficulty in securing sufficient wheat 
to meet their requirements. 

Quotations Dec. 21: $1.85@1.87 bu 
f.o.b. shipping point 

Winnipeg: While export clearances 
of Canadian flour to overseas destina- 
tions for the week ended Dec. 20 
amounted to more than 300,000 sacks 
or .ome 85,000 over the week previ- 
ovs, it is claimed by Canadian millers 
that the U.S. export subsidy pro- 
gram on flour is cutting into the 
Philippine trade and reducing the pro- 
duction of Alberta mills for export 
The latest total showed only 56,000 
sacks for IWA destinations, while the 
remainder was listed as Class 2 ex- 
ports, with a good share for unload- 
ing at U.K. ports. Domestic trade re- 
mained steady, and export business is 
considered better than anticipated in 
view of the U.S. export subsidy pro- 
gram on flour. Alberta mills are oper- 
ating on short time, while Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba mills continued to 
operate close to capacity on a five-day 
week. Supplies are moderate and 
prices remained unchanged. Quota- 
tions Dec. 22: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary, in 
covivon 100’s $5.70@6; second patents, 
cottons, $5.45@5.75; second patents 
to bakers, paper 100's, $5@5.15; all 
prices cash carlots 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market was 
quiet, and prices were a shade easier, 
but without unusual pressure. Quo- 
tations: Bran $43.50, standard midds 
$43.50, flour midds. $45.50, red dog 
$47.50 @48 

Kansas City: There has not been 
much feature to millfeed markets 
Deniand has been moderate and mill 
offerings are not pressing. Sacked 
feed, particularly bran, showed a ten- 
dency toward firmness, offsetting 
some previous losses, but there was 
less evidence of buying interest in 
the bulk offerings. Compared with a 
week ago, bran is off 25¢, shorts 75¢ 
sacked; bran 50¢ and midds. $1.50, 
bulk. Mill operations have been fairly 
heavy recently because of export and 
government orders. Quotations Dec 
24, carlots, Kansas City: Bran $41.25 
#41.75, shorts $41.25@41.75, sacked; 
bran $38@38.50, shorts $39@39.50, 
midds. $38.50@39, bulk 

Salina: Demand was slow with 
bran $1.50 ton lower and shorts $2 
ton lower. Supplies were adequate 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$40.50@41, gray shorts $40.50@41 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 

fair last week, with offerings ample 
3ran advanced 75¢ ton and shorts 
$1.25 ton. Quotations Dec. 21, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $41@41.50, shorts 
$41 @ 41.50. 

Fort Worth: Business in millfeed 
was only fair last week, with mod- 
erate offerings, which were about 
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CHILDREN’S PARTY—The annual Christmas Party of the Minnesota 
Trades of the Baking Industry was expanded this year to include a Christma 
dinner for over 100 underprivileged Indian children at a Minneapolis setth 
ment house. Shown above are several of the 30 allieds cooperating in thy 


Allied 


4 complete turkey dinner, gifts and bags of groceries were donated 
by the members. John 8S. Hansen, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is presi 
dent of the allied trades group. 


afvuir 





equal to the demand, Quotations Philadelphia: With little disp 
1D 1, burlaps: Bran $48@49, gray tion prevalent to see} idditi 
horts $48.50@49,50, 4elivered Texas amounts, the local millfeed 1 | 
mon points; 50¢ lower on bran was in low gear as prices held 
ind $1 lower on shorts, compared = changed from the previous week 
previous week, Dec, 21 postings were: Bran § 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds standard midds $57, red d $61 


persistent the past week, large- Pittsburgh: Millfeed f 
ly from jobbers and feeders, Bran wed very good. Bran contir 
ff 75¢, and shorts were down — jead in sales. Prices were ad 
| Quotations, per ton, sacked retail trade stocked for eh 
Bran $41@41,50, shorts $40,757 41.50 Supplies covered al eed Quot 
Oklahoma City: Lower prices on all tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Classe of millfeeds reflected the  $53.55@55.14, standard ids, $5: 
narket's lethargy. Quotations, 56.14, flour midd $57.55 @ 59.64 
traight cars: Bran $42,25@43,25, red dog $60.554 62.14 
millrun $42,25@43.25, shorts $42.25 New Orleans: The millfeed 
1 43.25; mixed or pool cars, $1 high seemed eased considerably dur 
er n all classes the week, with pric veake! 
Chicago: Trading was draggy dur steadily. Offering were much fre 
the week ending Dec. 21, reflect- than for some time, but mixer: 
! the normal holiday situation jobbers appeared hesitant to ent 
Virtually all buying was for immed the market, and in some ked 
te needs. Bran $46@46.50, standard for delayed deliveries on their bool 


midds, $46, flour midds. $49@50, red 
ade R50 @52. 


ings. They reported dull in 1 
formula feed turnover. Bran dropped 
$1 during the week and short 
proximately $2 Sra 


St. Louis: The demand for mill 


feeds was slow, with the price trend + RE gall 
. . i] ') 
teady. Supplies were adequate, Quo- Shorts $50@51,25 
tations Dee. 21: Bran $45,75@46.25 Portland: Millrun $46 dds. §$ 
ton, shorts $45.50@46 ton, St. Louis Seattle: The millfeed irket « 


witching limits, 


tinued tight, with buyers pressing f 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were dull delivery on outstandi: contract 
last week, There was no pressure on and with little or no | vard bu 
the market and the price structure ness being booked. Production wi 
held unchanged, Consumers and the go down seasonally duri: the 1 t 
trade had geared their needs pre- couple of weeks, and th pron 


us to the holiday week. Middlings to tighten an already short supp! 
continued to surprise the trade by After the turn of the year, however 
commanding a $1 to $1.50 premium it is expected that mills will begi: 
er bran in the face of poor ratios to catch up with thei rders ind 
poultry and eggs. Running time some supply improvement should be 


iveraged 6 days last week Bran, seen by the middle of January. Price 
middlings and heavy feeds held un- remained firm and unchanged at 
changed from a week previous, Quo- a ton delivered common transit 
Dec. 21: Bran $47,.50@48.25, points, sacked. 


tations 


tandard midds, $49@50, flour midds Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 

$5052, red dog $50@52., unchanged during the past week 
Boston: Millfeed quotations moved with demand brisk and about equ 

moderately higher in the local mar- to supply. Plants were operating 1 


ket last week. Trading activity, how- Capacity seven days a week, with the 


ever, was quite limited and confined exception of Christmas and New 
to nall job-lots for immediate or Year's. They are booked well through 
nearby requirements, Dealers re- January. Quotations, stationary: Red 
ported that the trading outlook point- bran and millrun $45; midds. $50. To 
ed toward extreme dullness for the Denver: Red bran and milirun $52 
rest of the year, not an uncommon midds. $57. To California: Red brat 
practice in this area, Bran advanced 8nd millrun $52.50 idds. $57.5 


f.o.b. 
eles. 
Toronto-Montreal: | 


ibout $1 and middlings 50¢ to $1 San Francisco and Los Ar 


tations Dec, 21: Bran $55.50, 
middlings $57, 


ind for 
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nililfeeds has not been too brisk, and 
upplies are ample. Quotations Dec 
4] Bran $51@52 hort $55 7 96 
nidds. $62@63, net cash terms, bags 
ncluded mixed ol! traight cars 


loronto-Montreal 


Winnipeg: Apart from a slump in 
nterest in middlin terest in 
ran and shorts continued firn ind 
prices on the latter were inchanged 
for the week ending Dex 2. Sup- 
pli ire being well bsorbed, al 
though middlings shov iccum 
ulation astern buyer cluding 
ye in the New England state ire 
taking the bulk of the p luction of 
Western Canada’s brar ] nort 


Dec. 22: Bran, f.o.b. mills 


Manitoba and Saskatche 


(Juotation 
$427 46 in 


van, Alberta $5 more I t $424 
5 in the three prairie | Ices 
nidds $46@50 in M t ind 
iskatchewan, Alberta $ f ill 
rice cash carlot I lot ex 
uuntry elevator ind w ‘ Lise S5 
xtra 
Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye < tinued t 
how independent firmne is cash 
lemand held up well and offerings 
vere limited. Cash rye ivanced 
ibout 4%¢ for the week. Rye seeded 
for all purposes in the fall of 1956 i 
estimated at 4,414,000 acre 3% |e 
than the 4,562,000 acr eeded i 
ear earlier but one-fifth above the 
erage of 3,635,000 acre The con 
lition of rye on Dec. 1, at 78%, com 
pare with 82% i vear earlier ind 
the 84 average. Quotatior Dec 21 
White $4.99, medium $4.79, dark 
$4.24 
Chicago: Rye flour continued quiet 
the central states duris the week 
nding Dec. 22. It appeared that most 
the trade is booked solid for sever 
week in advance at price vell 
elow current level Chere little 
ducement for additional buying 
Quotations: White patent $5.24@5.29 
edium $5.04@5.09, dark $4.49@ 4.54 
Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
ist week. Sales were nominal. Quo 
tation Dec 21 White rye $5.94 


nedium rye $5.74, dark rye $5.19 
Philadelphia: A_ slight 
n demand for rye in the rain mat 
Ket i believed to have hee) re 
ponsible for a slight firming in the 


price of dark flour. However, there 
eemed to be little concer! er the 
levelopment, for dealin on. the 
local market remained in low gear 
The Dec. 21 quotation on rye white 
f $5.80@5.90 was 5¢ ich t e that 
f the previous week 

Pittsburgh: Rye flou es were 
mall last week, with only f i buy 
ng for urgent needs. Directions were 
fair Quotations f.o.b Pittsburgh 
point Pure white rye N 1 $5.59@4 


.70, medium $5.3975.40, dark $4.84 


14.95, blended $6.5506.65, rye meal 
$5.09 @5.20 

Portland: White patent $7.80, pure 
lark rye $6.80 

Oatmeal 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
itmeal was seasonally id as far 

the domestic picture is concerned 
But the small export business being 
transacted is not reflecting in West 
ern mill output. Prices were un 
changed Quotations Dec. 22: Rolled 
its in BO-lb. sacks $5.45 65, oat- 
neal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie province ill price 


ish carlots 

Toronto-Montreal: Interest in roll 
d oats and oatmeal has been season 
il, with prices steady. Quotations Der 
21: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55 
mtmeal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, f.o.b 
roronto-Montreal 
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1956 as the first year of their cor 
tr t Vas encouraging 

The gn-up by | c crops in the 
1956 reage reser! “ is follows 
Cort 450,000 icres ind wheat 


5.654.000 ac 


wno placed 13 


Y acres in the 1956 conservatior 
reserve in ear? i aximum of 17.5 
million dollar n cost-sharing pay 
ments for conservation practices and 
anni payments duri: their 3-, 5 
r 10-year contracts, the department 


said. The department has set a goal 


of 20 million acre for the conserva- 
tion reserve for 1957 
Goa unit rates, and approximate 


national payment rates per acre have 
been announced for wheat, corn, up 
land cotton, tobacco and rice illot 
ment ind in the 1957 acreage re- 
erve. The goals total 20 to 26 millior 
acre’ is follows 

Wheat 12 to 15 million acres. cot 
ton 3 to 45 million acres, corn 45 
to 5 million acre rice 175.000 to 
225.000 acres ind all types of tobac 
co 125.000 to 140.000 

In iew ol the favorable Supply 
demand situation for both extra long 
staple cotton and peanuts, there is 
no plan at the present time to includ 
these crop n the icreage reserve 


1957, the 


USDA 
e* @ ® 


New Legislation 
For Corn on 


USDA Agenda 


program for 


said 


WASHINGTON W ha | 
pose w corn ik tion a if 
iten of bu ne tor the comin 

' f Cor ( ke zvra ift Ber 
secret ot a icu int iid Dec l 

Che fect f ir D osal wv 
te , ‘ f ‘ ka 
pro i 

TI ( 1 taten nt ft A 1 
i pel id of er tud wil n tne 
U.S. Department of A culture « 
Cey tine uatior ch contre ? 
Corl ind li OCK mers i i 
ult { the outcome of th recer 
col ferendun In the Dec 1] I 
erendum, 61.2 of the farmers voted 
for a int from p ent acrea 
illot t to i pro im which would 
illow at freedo to grow ci 
nut i 1 tl Ve price TI 
ote fell hort of tl two third 
required by w to put the new p 

nN nt yp itiol 

( la I lac il impo Di 

tuat iid ti ecretal \ 
matte now tand i ime i t 
ment ist, under the iw, be 
duced } ow tne eve nit 

innou d f the 1956 crop a 

i w thre ( finally enacted 
by the ( ngress. It 6°. below t 
1 ive rown during the years 195 
to 195f Th cut o Sharp that 


practically no compli 


in I t} me lew farmers W 
hye ' ti take tl even rreate! 
cut } vould " necessar te 
come to the 0 pant which m 
f them wish to d Consequent! 
wit tua n | bank and 
Col provera cor p oduction coul 
he exce ive ind corn prices very 
ow Livestock production n nt 
indu stimulated, ‘T whole feed 
to ince ht be ) 

? 

The creage allotment program has 
not worked, Mr. Benson said Ir 
the past, k than half of the corr 
farme hat p 1 with their a 
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q | not 
I r thi 
, Ce keted 
ed on the ! vhere 
rt ment program bring 
pout ised Stocks ol « n, whicn 
le! iw must result in lowe! 
tments and lower sup- 
price This law leads to an up- 
1 spil n stocks and a downward 
piral price. Acreage allotments 
tinue ft shrink an ompliance 
ntinues to drop,” he said 
icreage p in f 
ority of t farm 
d, would have given promise of 
] é mm plia i eff 
( K ind a tte feed 
all est } balance 
t a ‘> 
ld Lit QOerat 
t The tir i com 
it th | I is ‘t 
] | move in the dairect'o 
f vi t Mr | co 
° ° 
Pioneer Grain Man, 
Norris Leach, Dies 
PORTLAND—-Norris A. Leach, one 
f the pioneers in the grain industry 
t | fic Northwest, died in a 
Portland hospital Dec. 21 
Mr. Leach had retired in 1931 from 
| px tion as vice president and gen 
eral manager of Kerr, Gifford & Co 
vith who he had been ociated 
ince the turn of the century. He 
vould } e heen 90 on J 
M I nee his ret nt i 
1931, had been active business 
but retains } interest in civic af 
He v 1 past president of the 
| tl iG n Exchange and a di- 
rect n the Chamber of Commerce 
Sul clude two daughters 
Mi Mart Dopplemaie! ind Mrs 
Hart l both of Portland. Fu 
nera ! were held Dec. 26 


. 


Smut Control Group 
Schedules Meeting 


PORTLAND—The annual meeting 

f the Pac Northwest Smut Con 
Cor ttee will be held J 10 in 

the offi the Pacific C t Head 
juarte G ! Branch 45 US 
( t H Portland vith 
R. E. W host. The main topics 
ror discu ! Will be the mut sur 
e} the 1956 « p. These 
be presented by R. E. White and 
( S Holt and =the pective 
taffs Vir. White report ill deal 
vith tl | imple ispection 
ne! Holton’s will er the 
t I nut bD eties in 
he Pacif thwest, | 1 n in 
I i eived tron lividual 
nty firm 

lr idit to these reports there 
it mut 1 irch pro 

| 1 discussior {f com 

p the com yea! 


Grasshopper Threat 


WINNIPEG—More than 4 million 
wre f f inds acro outnern 
Manitol ir’ expected t nfested 

th ! hoppe in 1957 cording 
t nf t ithered | the Pro 

il Gra pper Contr Commit- 
te< Sx Manitoba iZ6 mu- 
cipalities d rovernn t con- 

) ada Vill be faced with the 
4 t king action to control 

he committee, nowever! 
ri ze that weathe! na in 
the present threat 
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GMI Purchases 


Drug Concern 
In Mexico City 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. H 
ident of General Mills, 
nounced that the company 
chased Protex, S.A., of 
Mexico, 
pounds 


Bell, pres- 
Inc., an 
has pur 
Mexico City, 
steroid 


producers of com- 


used in the manufacture ol 
cortisone and other pharmaceuticals 
The marks GMI's third 
business venture outside of the U.S 
and the first in Latin America 


acquisition 


Protex operates a plant at Mexico 


City. It produces steroid hormone 
intermediates from the root of bar- 
basco, a vine-like plant that yprows 


abundantly in Mexico 
“For several years,” M1 
‘GMI has 


intermediates 


Bell said, 
producing steroid 


at its plant in Kanka- 


been 


kee, Ill., and this operation will con 
tinue. Protex products differ chemi 
cally from those we new make and 


ire widely used by 


producers of 


pharmaceutical 
cortisone and related 
They will strengthen and 
broaden GMI's position as a supplier 
to the pharmaceutical industry 


hormones 


Manager Appointed 
George Kent, who served as 
consultant to GMI on chemical oper- 
itions since 1954 


nas 


has been appointed 


general manager of Protex, S.A 
From 1948 to 1954, he served as 
sales vice president and later execu 
tive vice president of E. F. Drew 
ind Co., New York, chemical pro 
ducers and refiners of edible oils 
Previously, he held planning, market 


ing, and marketing research position 
with Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Libby Owens Ford Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, and the Ansco division of Gen 


eral Aniline and Film Corp. in Bing 
hamton, N.Y. He received his edu 
cation in Europe 

Mr. Bell pointed out that steroid 


intermediates are on a rapidly ad 
vancing frontier of science and medi 
cine. Products 


used in the 


them are 
arthriti 
And 
new applications in 
with the widely-publi 
cized tranquilizer drugs. The field of 
steroid chemistry is 


from 
treatment of 
asthma and many other diseases 
they are finding 
combination 


made 


considered 


one 
of the most promising in the drug 
industry 
Large Capacity 
Protex, purchased for an undis 
closed price, has recently completed 
facilities which give it the second 
largest capacity for steroid inter 
mediates in Mexico. It gives GMI a 
basic position in the field of phar 
maceutical chemicals, most rapidly 
growing portion of the growing chem 


ical industry 


In announcing the 
chase, GMI also announced that Dr 
Arthur Odell, recognized authority on 
steroid chemistry, has joined GMI to 
direct steroid research. Dr. Odell ha 
conducted extensive research = on 
hormones at the University 
of Toronto, where he obtained his 
doctor of philosophy degree. He has 
served as 


Protex pul 


steroid 


assistant director of re 


search for Charles Frosst & Co 
manufacturing pharmacists of Mon 
treal, and Steroid Laboratories, Ltd 
a Frosst subsidiary. With these firms 


he directed research leading to the 
production of cortisone and the com 
mercial-scale synthesis of sex hor 
mones. Since 1953, he has 
research and production 
with leading steroid 
producers in Mexico 


served as 
executive 
intermediate 
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E R. Liedy, 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


General Mills, I 
office flour sal 
Pennsy!vania and W 
has returned to Alleghe 
Hospital, Northside Pitt 


for western 
Virginia 
General 


burgh, still suffering from a fall ré 
ceived last summer. His shoulder 
injured and he is in a steel suppo 
suffering from a cracked vertebra 
o 
4. M. Coleman, Minneapolis 
charge of grocery products of the 
uthern area, General Mills, Ine 
visited the Southwest regional office 
{) yv I tly 
“ie 
Frederik Schiess, Buhler Broth 
Minneapolis, and Ruth Hunkeler 
were married Dec, 12 
e 
Totton P. Heffelfinger, president 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., and for 
mer president of the U.S. Golf Assn 


presented Walker Cup caps to Mir 
neapolis newsmen to help publicize 
the 1957 W ker Cup olf mate 


which will be held the Minikahd 
golf course in Minneapo'is Aug. 30-31 
o 

Saul H. Yeager of the National 
Yeast Corp., will be honored at a 
testimonial dinner Jan. 16 at > p.m, at 
the Hotel Sheraton-Astor, New York 
The announcement wa made by 
Arthur E. Levy, of the Joe Lowe 
Corp., chairman of the Bakers and 
Allied Trades Division of the Feder 
ation of Jewish Philanthropies, on 
whose behalf the dinner will be held 
David M. Levitt, Doughnut Corpora 


tion of America, and Morris Messing, 
Messing Bakeri« ire honorat 
chairmen of the drive for the federa 
tion in the baking industrs 
a 
Mr. and Mrs. Linsley L. Lundgaard 
have announced the birth on Dee, 19 


of a daughter, Lisa Gail, She 


we igh “al 


7 lb. 2 oz. The Lundgaards have tw 
other children, Nina, 6, and Eric, 4 
Mr. Lundgaard is second vice presi 
dent and general il manager olf 


the Ismert-Hincke 
Kansas City 


Milling Co if 


executive i“ 


Holbert, 
has been elected pre 


Charles L. 


president ident 


of H, K. Porter Company, Inc. Prior 
to joining the Porter organization 
earlier this year, Mr. Holbert was 


executive vice president of the South 
ern Pacific Milling Co., Ventura, Cal 
e 
Dr. Toshio Oiso, chief of the nutri 
tion section of the Bureau of Publix 
Health in the Ministry of Health and 
Welfare, Tokyo, Japan, cal'ed at the 
Chicago offices of Millers National 
Federation 
2 
Regional home economists of the 
Wheat Flour Institute met in Chicago 
for a workshop with members of the 


institute staff. Field workers = are 
Miss Louise Garrett, Miss Mabel Ev- 
ans, Miss Georgene Barte and Miss 


Beverly VanDeventer. Dr. 4.) W 
Brown and Dr, N. W, Flodin of E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & C»., Ine., dis 
cussed the addition of lysine to cereal 
products during one session 


enea e THe TAF ‘ ' 


Michigan Millers 
Elect Officers 


MONROE, MICH King Doyle 
King Milling Co., Lowell, was certi 
fied as president of Michigan State 
Millers Assn. at a recent meeting of 


the executive committee of the or 
ganization, An election had been held 
by mail previously. C, D. McKenzie 
Jr., McKenzie Milling Co., Quincey, ts 
the vice president and H. S. Cowgill 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, is the 
secretary-treasure! 

Committeemen 
Harris Milling Co 
Davis, Lyon & 
Ind., with 
of 1957 


Porter 
and Clyde 
Ligonier 


include Joe 
(Owosso 
Greenleaf, 
terms expiring at the end 
Dudley Holmes, Chelsea 
Milling Co., and Harold Stock, F. W 
Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, with 
to expire at the end of 1958, and 
Willard Hagenmeye! International 
Milling Co Detroit, and Richard 
Krafft, Star of the West Milling Co 
Frankenmuth, with expire 
in 1959 


terms 


terms to 


The executive committee also ap 
proved the next annual meeting of 
the association at Hidden Valley 
Mich., the week end of June 14, 1957 


\ 


a(4 


= — 








BATTERY OF 
Henry Simon, 


PURIFIERS — This 
Lid., the British 


battery 
milling 


of purifiers, 
machinery 


manufactured by 
concern, was recently 


installed at the King Midas Durum Mill, Superior, Wis. The battery has its 
own latest type of stainless steel dust filter. An additional battery of purifiers 


arrived in New York from 
mill in January. The mill has 
additional Entoleter aspirators. 


also 


England this week and will be installed in the 
recently 


completed the installation of 
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lL. KB. Pounders 


'. M. Seruges 
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Kay P. Perry ¥r.C 


. Chenault 


BEMIS BRO. RETIRING TWO—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has announced that two 
of its veteran executives will be retired soon. They are T. M. Scruggs, manager 
of the firm's Visinet mill at St. Louis, and F. C, Chenault, manager of the 


Memphis plant and sales division. Mr, Scruggs will retire Dec. 31 


and Mr. 


Chenault on Jan, 30. Mr. Scruggs has been in charge of the Visinet mill, which 
produces open-mesh woven paper fabrics, since it was opened in 1929. He 
joined Bemis in 1916 at St. Louis and was superintendent at the Seattle plant 
from 1920 until given his present duties. Mr. Scruggs will be succeeded by 
Ray BP. Perry, a Bemis employee since 1946, according to an announcement by 
A. Hi. Clarke, vice president in charge of production. Mr. Chenault has been 
with Bemis more than 40 years, having joined as a salesman at Memphis in 
1016. He was made plant superintendent in 1918, sales manager in 1932 and 


manager in 1947. Mr, Chenauit will be succeeded by L. EF. 


Pounders, now 


assistant manager at Memphis. Mr. Pounders has been with Bemis since 1986. 
Announcement of the change was made jointly by Judson Bemis, executive 
vice president, and H, J, Wehrenbrecht, director of southern operations. 





WHEAT UTILIZATION IN NEBRASKA 


(Continued from page 11) 





the state. The Department of Agri- 
culture and Inspection took care of 
correspondence, bookkeeping and nec- 


essary clerical work until the divi- 
sion's office was established and a 
chief and clerical help hired. The 


commission interviewed applicants for 
the position of chief and Leslie F. 
Sheffield was appointed, effectfve 
March 1, 1956, On that date the divi- 
sion opened its office at 606 Trust 
4 iiding, Lineoln. 

lhe Nebraska Wheat Commission 
meets at least once every three 
months to consider business of the 
division. At these meetings the Com- 
mission decides upon allocation of the 
wheat excise tax funds to various pro- 
jects and activities to assist with the 
development, utilization and market- 
ing of Nebraska wheat. 


Administrative Activities 

Of necessity, during this first year 
of operation considerable time has 
been spent establishing the office and 
working out bookkeeping and admin- 
istrative details for collection and re- 
mittanee of the wheat excise tax. 
Considerable correspondence was nec- 
essary and several mailings were 
rade to elevators, banks, and county 
ASC offices to provide supplies and 
information, It is the objective of the 
division to make collection and remit- 
tance of the tax as simple as possible, 
and yet to conform with the law, In 
this connection, regulations were ap- 
proved for a simplified method of han- 
diing colleetion of the tax on wheat 
placed under government loan and to 
permit collectors to remit amounts of 
tax totaling less than $1.00 a month 
on a quarterly basis. Marvin Hoffman, 
who worked as a fleld inspector for 
the division three months during the 
summer of 1956, called on 381 eleva- 
tors and 100 banks to explain pro- 
cedures of collection and remittance 
of the tax and to check those firms 
that had not reported. 

In the report Mr, Sheffield lists sev- 
eral projects now in progress or con- 
templated: 

Study of the Inheritance of Protein 
in Wheat: A study of the inheritance 
of protein in winter wheat is a re- 
search project for which a grant of 
$2,200 a year has been provided for 
about five years for the Nebraska 
Aericultural Experiment Station. Pro- 
tein in wheat is an important market- 
ing factor and additional information 


is needed about its inheritance to per 
mit the incorporation of higher pro- 
tein capability in present and experi 
mental varieties. 

Study of Cutworms Attacking 
Wheat: A project to study the biology 
and ecology of the Pale Western Cut 
worm and other cutworms attacking 
wheat in Nebraska has been ap- 
proved, This research work will be 
conducted by the Nebraska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at an an- 
nual cost of $8,500 over a five-year 
period. Cutworms have been very 
serious wheat pests in certain areas 
of the panhandle and in other areas 
in recent years, consequently, addi 
tional information is needed on their 
life cycle and control 

Studies of Chemotherapy of Dis- 
eases Caused by Rust: A few selected 
chemicals, when sprayed on wheat 
fields infected with rusts at early 
stages of development, give effective 
rust control. However, very little is 
known about the reaction of these 
chemicals within the plant or result 
ing seed, Consequently, a four-year 
study to evaluate the reaction of 
these chemotherapeutants within 
plants will be conducted by the Ne 
braska Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion. The cost during the first year 
will be $10,450, which includes modi 
fication of existing research facilities 
and $5,000 for each of the following 
three years. Results should serve as 
a sound basis for recommendations in 
field application of rust-controlling 
chemicals, and should indicate the 
physiological processes concerned 
with the fate of chemotherapeutants 
in the host plant. 

Project to Determine Feeding Value 
of Wheat: A project to determine the 
feeding value of wheat as a feed for 
beef cattle and the effect of methods 
of feeding wheat is underway. This 
study is being conducted at the Ne 
braska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at North Platte, and will cover 
a three-year period. The cost for the 
first year was $6,000, and a prelim 
inary report of the first year's re- 
sults is contained in North Platt 
Experiment Station Progress Report 
No, 74. The study will be broadened 
to compare the results with three 
different roughages for the remaining 
two years, at an annual cost of $10,- 
000 


Itallan-Greek Wheat Market De- 
velopment Project: The division and 


the Nebraska Wheat Commission 
worked out a cooperative wheat mar- 
ket development program for Italy 
and Greece under Public Law 480 in 
cooperation with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of USDA. Under this 
program, an Italian wheat delegation 
of seven key government and wheat in- 
dustry officials was provided a 10-day 
tour of wheat producing, marketing 
and processing facilities in Nebraska 
during October. The division and the 
Nebraska Wheat Commission worked 
out special arrangements with the 
Oklahoma Wheat Research Founda- 
tion for a four-day tour of Oklahoma 
wheat facilities, and with the Kansas 
Farm Bureau for a five-day tour of 
Kansas wheat facilities 

During the current year Italy has 
need for approximately 14 million 
bushels of wheat for its macaroni and 
spaghetti manufacture. This project 
was intended to inform the delegation 
that hard red winter wheat is a high 
quality wheat which can be success- 
fully blended with their limited sup- 
plies of durum wheat for this purpose 

Arrangements for a similar de- 
velopment project for Greece are 
underway, and a Greek wheat delega- 
tion is expected to visit Nebraska in 
April or May of 1957. The emphasis 
will be on how hard red winter wheat 
can be successfully blended with 
Greek supplies of soft wheat in bread 
production 

Travelling Wheat Marketing Ex- 
hibit in Cooperation with the Nebras- 
ka Agricultural Extension Service. 
Since it was the consensus that few 
people in Nebraska are fully informed 
on the markets for our wheat and 
how wheat food products play an im- 
portant part in human diets, a project 
to provide for a travelling wheat mar- 
keting exhibit was approved in co- 
operation with the Nebraska Agricul- 


tural Extension Service. The project 
will cost about $2,000 a year. An 
eight foot exhibit, titled Bread Is 


Nutritious’ was shown at the 1956 
Nebraska State Fair and at the 1956 
Nebraska Wheat Show at Alliance on 
Oct, 18. On display in connection with 
the exhibit were freshly baked sam- 
ples of bread from various countries 
The entire exhibit was planned to 
attract the attention of diet-conscious 
housewives who too frequently re- 
bread from the lists of foods 
for diet menus. Copies of “Common 
Sense Weight Reduction,” written by 
Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, and “Fillings 
Make The Sandwich,’ were distrib- 
uted in connection with the exhibit 


move 


Plans are under way for the prepa- 
ration of a new wheat marketing ex- 
hibit which will be available for coun- 
ty fairs, state fair and similar meet- 
ings 


A cooperative arrangement has 
been worked out with the Wheat 
Flour Institute and the American 
Bakers Assn. whereby their educa- 


tional publications can be purchased 
at cost for distribution to key groups 
and educational agencies in Nebraska. 
Under this program, educational pub- 
lications have been provided to the 
Omaha-Douglas County Health Assn 
for distribution in Omaha schools and 
to the Nance County Extension Ser- 
vice for distribution to Home Exten- 
sion Clubs. Additional 
tribution is being planned 

Potential projects in cooperation 
with the Wheat Flour Institute and 
the American Bakers Assn. to provide 
accurate and informative facts on the 
use of wheat and wheat products in 
all menus, including reducing diets, 
being planned and carefully 
checked. The decline in the per cupita 
consumption of wheat flour in the 
U.S. from 160 Ib. to 120 Ib. in the 
has 


selected dis- 


are 


last 20 years means a market 
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TWO CROPS HARVESTED 
IN ONE SEASON 


BARADA, NEB. — Kenneth Buch- 
holz, a farmer in the Missouri River 
bottom land near here, had con- 
siderable success with two-crop 
farming this season. This fall he 
picked corn which averaged 30 bu. 
to the acre. Earlier in the year he 
harvested a wheat crop which aver- 
aged 45 bu. to the acre, from the 
same field. The corn, a 100-day vari- 
ety, was planted July 1. He reports 
that the corn is of good quality and 
hard. Generally, two-crop harvests in 
the comparatively short summers of 
central and northern U.S. have not 
been successful. 





+ 
been lost for 150,000,000 bu. wheat an- 
nually. Wheat foods are nutritious, 


and non-fattening, and can provide up 
to one-fourth of a person’s daily food 
requirements for only one-tenth of the 
total food cost. These facts need to 
be emphasized, so projects and activi- 
ties are being investigated to deter- 


mine what approach is best for the 
funds available 
Work is now underway to study 


the transportation costs for wheat 
and wheat products to determine the 
effect on domestic and foreign mar- 
kets for Nebraska wheat. The Wheat 
Commission has authorized up to 
$2,500 for the current fiscal year to 
get this project started. Total costs 
and length of the study will be re- 
vised as the project develops 

BREA 4 


THE STAPF OF LIftt—— 


Northwest Feed Group 
Awards Scholarship 


ST. PAUL, MINN A $300 schol 
arship has awarded by thi 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn 
to Harlan W. Siewert, a 
dairy husbandry at the 
Minnesota 


been 


junior v 
University o! 
f agriculture 


colle ve O 


Mr. Siewert, who is from Zumbro 
Falls, Minn., has a farm background 
and intends some day to go into 
dairy farming. At the Minnesota 
State Fair last fall he was named 
the state’s outstanding 4-H dairy 
club member He is maintaining 
close to an “A” average at the uni- 
versity, according to Dr. A. A. Dow 
ell, director and assistant dean 
the college of agriculture 

Previously the association had 
sponsored scholarships to five oth 
University of Minnesota college of 
of agriculture students, three being 
in animal husbandry, one in dairy 


husbandry and one it 


bandry 


poultry hu 


BREA S THE STAFF OF | 


Corn Products on TV 


NEW YORK—A number of indus- 
tries which use corn derivatives in 
their manufacturing processes are 
being highlighted on the topnotch 
television program, “Press Confer- 
ence,”’ sponsored by the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. The telecast is car- 
ried on the ABC network 
Sundays at 8:30 p.m. EST 

Corn Products is sponsoring the 
telecasts to tell the public about the 
company’s products and their uses in 


television 


a large variety of industries which 
are not usually associated in the 
public’s mind with corn products 


The company also wants to acquaint 
the public with the many products 
available for use in the home and 
with the importance of corn and its 
by-products in the economy of the 
country 
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DOT Y 
EABORATORIE S 


t 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS—Doty Laboratories will move this month into its 


new 





headquarters at 1435 Clay St., North Kansas City 16, Mo. The new 
facilities are larger and more complete than the present quarters. A special 


department for vitamin assay and enlarged facilities for experimental mill- 
ing, baking and feed analyses is provided, according to James M. Doty, direc- 


tor of the organization. 





Union of South Africa to Discontinue 
Imports of Wheat During 1957 Season 


CAPETOWN- The government of 
the Union of South Africa has de- 
cided to discontinue wheat imports 


marketing season 
heavy carry-in stocks 
and prospects of a record crop of new 
wheat. It is even possible that the 

necessary to de- 


during the 1956-57 


in view of the 


country will find it 


elop export outlets tor surplus wheat 


in future years, if production is main- 
tained at the level of the past two 
Crops 

The Union's annual wheat produc- 
tion rose from an average of 16 mil- 
lion bushels during 1935-39 to ap- 
proximately 23 million bushels from 
1950 to 1954. The upward trend was 


the result of favorable gov 
supports for 


iged an 


ernment 
pl iceé 


which encour expansion of 


more than 1 million acres of wheat 
planted in the Cape Province and the 
Orange Free State 

However, domestic wheat consump- 
tion incre ed from an average of 
16.8 million to approximately 28 mil- 
lion bushels during the me period 
Phi nec itated a high level of im- 
ports despite expansion in planted 
irea and production. Annual wheat 
mport during the five-year period 
ending with 1954, mostly from Cana- 
da and the U.S., ranged from 6 to 10 
million bushe compared with the 
1935-39 average of only 786,000 bu 

The South African trade situatior 
has been changed in the past two 
years by programs to develop self 
ufficiency in wheat production. Im- 
proved varieties of summer wheat, In 
production the past two year have 
contributed to substantial increases 
in yield Wheat production of 29 
million bushels for the 1955-56 sea- 
on exceeded the 1950-54 average by 
6 million bushels The 1956-57 crop 


currently estimated at 31.9 million 


ishe i possibility that pro- 
ductior exceed 43 million 
bushe 

The { carry-over of wheat on 
N ] 9 imounted to about 15 
rY yn it hel The 1955-56 and the 
new 1956-57 crop are near or in ex- 
ce if domestic requirement esti- 

ited at about 30 million bushels 
Prospective upplies for 1956-57, 
which include some carry-in of im- 
ported Canadian and U.S. wheat ap- 


pear sufficient to satisfy domestic re 
quirement and assure an adequate 
carry-ove! Nov. 1. 1957 

It is ver prot able that wheat pro- 





home grown wheat- 


duction may expand still further in 
the immediate future. The fixed gov- 
ernment price to producers for stand- 
ard type domestic wheat has been 
maintained unchanged at $2.25 bu 
for the 1956-57 marketing season 

At this price, the planted area 
should remain near the present level 
of about 2.9 million acres, but aver- 
age yields are expected to improve 
with expansion in irrigation from the 
Orange and Vaal Rivers and the in- 
creased use of new wheat varieties 
more adaptable to production in the 
summer rainfall area. Increased pro- 
duction may be offset by a continued 
rise in domestic use of wheat, which 
has been influenced by increasing 
shift from corn to wheat products in 
recent years 

The Union's future trade position 
may be affected by the quality of 
domestic wheat. A large proportion of 
the country’s production is from va- 
rieties which require mixture with 
higher grade wheats to obtain strong- 
er qualities of flour. The production 
of the past two years has increased 
the supply of lower grade wheat, and 
it appears that limited quantities of 
higher protein wheat may have to 
be imported. A small surplus of do- 
mestic wheat is expected to reach the 
export market at the same time 


GREAO i6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Elevator to Expand 


OTTAWA, KANSAS—Stockholders 
of the Ottawa Cooperative elevator 
have voted to expand the structure, 
making it more than twice its former 
size. The building program calls for 
the erection of a 150,000 bu. capacity 
elevator on the site now occupied by 
an old ice plant. The new building, 
costing $175,000, will be a concrete 
structure with bins raised so that the 


bottom of the bins will be 11 feet 
above the street as a _ safeguard 
against possible floods. The new im 


provement, which will be finished in 
time for the 1957 wheat harvest, will 
enable the firm to handle wheat about 
four times faster than before its erec- 


tion. Lyle Grier is manager of the 
concern 
BREAD S&S Tre erarr ’ re 
FIRE IN ELEVATOR 
EMPORIA, KANSAS Fire dam- 


aged the headhouse of the Teichgra- 
ber Milling Co.'s e’evator here 


U.S. Futures Trading 
Shows 2.8% Increase 


WASHINGTON— The US. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has re'eased the 
1955-56 issue of the statistical annu 
al of the Commodity Exchange Au 
thority showing the estimated va!u 


of fu'ures trading under the Com 
modity Excharge Act at $40.1 bil 
lion in the yeer ended June 30. 1956 


This is 28% abov> the 
of $39 billion 


1954-55 value 


todger R. Kauffn in. administrator 
of the Commodity Exchang: A 
thority, said the new issue of the 
Statistical annual brings up to rela 
tively recent date the agency 
ries of basic data on futures tradin 


in 23 agricultural ec 
The va ue of 


mmoditics 
soybean futures trad 


ing on all markets, estimated at $147 
b llion in 1955-56, continued in first 
rank, followed by wheat $86 bil 
lion, cotton $56 bil'tion, corn $38 
billion, eggs $2.5 bi'lion and soybean 
oil $1.1 biilion 

Mr. Kauffman pointed out that the 
increases in soybeans, wheat and corn 
were | mited as compared with 1954 
55, and that there w a sharp d 
crease in cotton futures trading. He 
said that in egg future however 


the 1955-56 value of trading was more 


than a billion dollars greater than 
in 1954-55 and the soybean oil figure 
was approximate'y twice that of 
1954-55 


- GREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIft—— 


E. J. Block Joins 
Nathan Segal & Co. 


HOUSTON. -E. J. B'ock has joined 
Nathan Segal & Co and job 
bing firm of Houston, announces Na 
than Segal, head of the firm 

Mr. Block been in the feed 
and grain business for many yea! 
His previous connections inc!ude th 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Ga'vesto 
and the management of a Texas feed 
manufacturing p'ant. He has also 


broker 


has 


operated his own brokerage and m 
chandising business 
The Segal company’s new addr 


is 312 Scanlan Bidg 


BREAD 18 THE GTAFF OF Lire 


Cowles Chemical Co. 


New Producer of Niacin 


CLEVELAND R. F. Huntley, 
president of Cowles Chemical Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced that 
his company is now in large scale 
production of niacin U.S.P. by a pro 
involving catalytic alr 


Houston 


cess oxida 
tion 

Niacin, an important member of 
the vitamin B complex family, is one 
of the most widely used fortification 
supplements in human 
nutrition. The U.S.P. grade finds im 
portant use in pharmaceuticals 
Cowles is also offering a feed grade 
for use in compounding animal feed 
supplements 

Sales of Cowles niacin and other 
organic chemicals are being directed 
by Frank F. Black, manager of 
Cowles’ organic chemical depart 


and animal 


ment. His headquarters are at the 
company's main office, 7016 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
BREAD 18 THE BTAPF OF re 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 
t t led grain in th t 
j th t} 
rade | 1966 ¢ 
v hie fat I } 
uf 
Af t 
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International Milling 


Shifts Darrell Runke 


DES MOINES, IOWA Darrell 
Runke, sales manager of Internation- 
al Milling Company's feed operation 
at New Ulm, Minn., has 
ferred to International's newly-ac- 
quired facilities, formerly Sargent & 
Co., at Des Moines, lowa 

The New Ulm operation will con- 
tinue as in the past, with John 
Thompson to continue as New Ulm 
area sales manager 


been trans- 











The 

WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bw, 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts, 

















» + Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID : FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS, 


SCSeeeeecereeseseseem 





. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BAURE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
COUN FLOUN - COUN MEAL 
CORN SPRCTIALTIUS 
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Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


Monroe, Mich. 








} AMENDT MILLING CO. 
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WHEAT ACREAGE 





on with a minimum of surface and 
sub-soil moisture. North central and 
northeastern areas received beneficial! 
rains, with stands generally good, and 
entered the dormant stage in a satis 
factory condition, 

Panhandle: The Panhandle area of 
Oklahoma, the high plains of Texas 
and eastern New Mexico round out 
the drouth area, with seedings sharp 
ly below a year ago. Seeded acreag 
germinated slowly and came up to 
spotted stands which are now strug 
gling for life against the continuing 
pressure of dry weather. Plants ars 
not well established, with the limited 


plant growth providing little protec 
tion from wind erosion 
North Atlantic States: The fall 


seeding period was very favorable in 
Pennsylvania, while in New York and 
New Jersey early seeding operations 


were slowed by rains. As of Dec. 1 
most fields in the area had a favor 
able start and were going into the 


winter in good condition. A dry fall! in 
the East North Central States pe! 
mitted seeding operations to proceed 
faster than usual, but was unfavor 
able for germination and growth 
Many fields were seeded in dry soil 


and germination was delayed until! 
moisture was received. 
In some areas it was late Novem 


ber before needed rainfall was re 
ceived, The crop generally ha 
er start than normal! 

Montana, No. Idaho: Seeding wa 
timely, and there was adequate mois 
ture for a good start. In south central! 
and eastern Idaho a shortage of soil 
moisture slowed germination and 
growth, but rains during the latte: 
part of October proved beneficial, al 
though subsequent cold weather d 
layed growth. Seeding of 
wheat in Washington and 
made slow progress until needed rain 
came in early October. Seeding in 
these two states was mostly 
pleted in October, and the crop gen 
erally has a good start, except for 
some late seeded fields in Oregon 

The indicated yield of 17.0 bu. per 
seeded acre for the U.S. is a half 
bushel more than the 1956 crop yield 
and more than a bushe! above aver 
age. Current conditions indicate that 
18.9% of the national acreage seeded 
this fall will not be harvested for 
grain, compared with 19.9% for the 
1956 crop. 

The estimated rye acreage sown for 
all purposes in the fall of 1956 is 4.4 
million acres, 3.2% less than the aers 
age sown in the fall of 1955, 14% les 
than the large acreage sown in th 
fall of 1954 but one-fifth 
10-year average 


a poo! 


winte! 
Oregon 


com 


above the 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953, Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the most pressing problems facing al! types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their 


maximum use, 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich, The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 


mately $11.30, 


period of 








Clayton 


DuBosque, Jr. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT — Clayton 
DuBosque, Jr., formerly engineering 
assistant to the general products 
group executive of American Machine 
& Foundry Co., has been appointed 
assistant to the executive vice presi- 
dent of AMF, it was announced by 
Morehead Patterson, board chairman 
and president. Mr. DuBosque joined 
the company in 1946, 





“Citizenship” Topic 
At AIB Graduation 


CHICAGO 
Class 70 at the 


Officers chosen by 
American Institute 


School of taking represented the 
tudents in graduation ceremonies 
Dec. 14. James T. Gordon, assistant 
foreman at Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, 
was Class president. Charles E. Wise, 
issistant foreman, Horn & Hardart 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, was secre 
tary 

Dr. Herbert E. Longenecker, vice 
president of the University of Illi- 


noi delivered the commencement 
iddress, “What of Good Citizenship?" 
Dr. Longenecker is a member of the 
Institute’s scientific and 
Fleischmann Fund commit 


tees 


advisory 


research 


Mr. Gordon was 
mployer for 


selected by his 


advanced training in 


the Institute’s course on Baking 
science and Technology. He has been 
vith the company since 1941, except 


lor a period of service with the 
Army. The class secretary has been 
vith Horn & Hardart six years, and 
was granted a leave of ibsence to 
ttend the school 

Applications are currently being 
considered for Class 71, entering 


Jan, 28. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the registrar, American Institute 
School of Baking, 400 East Ontario 
St., Chicago 11, Ill 
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KROGER REVISES SET-UP 
CINCINNATI 
of 24 vice 
iting 


The appointment 
presidents to head 
divisions of the Kroger Co. in 
19 middlewestern and southern states 
announced by Joseph B 
president. Divisions of the com 


oper- 


has been 


Hall 


pany previously were known as 
branches. The election of four new 
Kroger vice presidents was an 


nounced previously. They are C. E 
Armstrong, vice president in charg« 
of merchandising; Wilbur R. Koren- 
gel, Frank S. Vamos, and Carl J 
Reith, vice presidents responsible for 
supervising activities of the 
divisions 


retail 
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WANT ADS 




















v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


Vv Vv v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














HAKDSOWN 
nes and other 
good |! feed ind ele tor equipmer 
J I hiagan Mill Ma Box 74 
Jeffer n Cit M 


HELP WANTED 
A TS v 


Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


WANTED TO BUY — KI¢ 
‘ bag closing 1 } 








Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 


All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 





PLANT MANAGER 


Large Corn Mill looking for a 
plant manager with experience in 
grain processing field. Preferably 
a chemical engineer under forty. 
Reports direct to President. Salary 
commensurate with training and 
work experience. Send resume of 
personal history and work expe- 
rience. Please include telephone 
number. 
President 


Chas. A. Krause Milling Co 
494 E. State St Milwaukee 1, Wis 


USDA Vegetable 
Estimates Switched to 
Hundredweight Basis 











WASHINGTON A shift from a 
container to a weight basis for the 
estimating of yield, production and 


price of all commercial vegetables 
for the fresh market is now in effect, 
according to U.S. Department of 
Agriculture «nokesmen. 

The change 
publication of 


began Dec. 17 with 
the annual summary 
of vegetable estimates for 1956 by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Esti- 
mates for all fresh-market vegeta 
henceforth will be shown in 
hundredweight, rather than in the 
variety of measurements or con- 
tainers previously used for individual 
commodities. 


bles 


The change to hundredweight esti- 
mates was made after prolonged con- 
sideration and after discussions with 
representatives of vegetable growers 
and others who use fresh-market 
vegetable statistics, USDA officials 
said. The hundredweight is a unit 
which facilitates comparisons _be- 


tween crops, it is claimed 








1956 


December 25. 





UNIQUE CAMPAIGN—One of the 


the first 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ve NOW 


outdoor billboards which will be used 
in a Bisquick advertising campaign is inspected after its completion. It marks 


time that detailed appetite appealing pictures of food have been 


used on Scotch-Lite signs. In the past, billboard Scotch-Lite signs have been 


of the poster 


variety. Looking over the board are, left to right, Charles T. 


Adams, product manager for Bisquick; William Kastor, promotion manager 


for Bisquick; R. 
of Knox Reeves 
W. Davis, Jdr., representative of 


signs. 


H. Burbank, Bisquick account executive and vice president 
Advertising, which is handling the campaign; and Walker 
National Advertising Co., which made the 
At right is a view that motorists will get of the signs at night. Copy 


on the signs will be changed every three months, another first in this type 


of advertising 





Pan Coatings Opens 
Another Ohio Plant 


CHICAG( The openi f Pan 
t I new pan glazing and 
e! | t in Washington Court 
H ( been announced by 
J H. Debs, president of Chicago 
Metal Manufacturing Co. The plant 
p le Chicago Metallic exclu 
proce t bakers within 300 
W ton Court Hous¢ 
It A ( inaged b Charles 
supervisio ar! 
Ha tor t tiona ne 1 f the 
( nd ! : Fe itings 
I 

( ( ype il iZing 
t ! Cleve Lon 

ta and Cl i 


Bagpak Opens Sales 
Office in Arkansas 


W YORK A. A. Sci eneral 
il er of the Bagpak D mm of 
Ir I it Paper Co i an 
I ‘ th pening of ev ales 
ice offic Camden, Ark. Bagpak 
inufact é multiwal hipping 
ich The iger of the nev {lice 
ited at Jefferson St., S.W., will 

4 ? 


According to Mr. Scholl, the new 
office will coordinate the production 
of sales orders between Bagpak’s na 
tionwide customers and their produc 
ing plants at Camden, Bastrop, La 
and Mobile, Ala. Opening of the office 
in Camden is the latest in a series of 
organizational changes aimed at im 
proving service to the division's cus 
Recently, the Divi 
sion opened regional sales offices in 
3altimore, Chicago, New Orleans and 
Denver 

Other include = the 
ment of C. A. Byars as national man 
ager of Feed Bag Sales, with head 
quarters in Kansas City, and the 
transfer of W. L. Shoemaker, division 
technical director division 
headquarters in New York to Camden 


tomers Bagpak 


steps 


appoint 


from 


enema Ss THE STAFF 


LITTLE CHANGE 


WINNIPEG Little change Wa 
recorded in Canada’s visible wheat 
supply total of 352,500,000 bu. as of 
Nov. 28, according to the board of 
grain commissioners statistic 


branch. In the same report the board 
reported that lakehead elevators had 
shipped 333,200,000 bu. of the five 
principal grains over the 1956 sea 
son, 94,600,000 bu. more than 
moved out during the same period of 
1955 


were 








that effective January Pp 


The Officers and Directors of 


LEVAL & CO. INC. 


announce 


1957 


the name of the company 
will become 
LOUIS DREYFUS CORPORATION 
The main office will move 
from 2 Broadway, New York 4 to 
26 Broadway 
New York 4, N.Y. 











Corn Products May 
Have $400 Million 
Earnings for 1956 


NEW YORK--Sales of the Corn 
Products Refining Ci for the veal 
ending Dec. 31 are expected to reach 
$300 million for the firm's domestic 


and Canadian operations and another 


$100 million for all other foreign op 


erations, according to a report by 
William T. Brady, president 

Mr Brady said that he expects 
earnings equal or better than the 


$2.29 a share reported in 1955. Corn 
Products Refining reported 
$290,174,585, and earnings of $20 
192,893, in 1955. With the addition of 
foreign operations in 1955, Corn Prod 
ucts Refining per share earnings last 
year were $72.38 


sales of 


Corn Products experienced a drop 
in its first six months’ earnings for 
1956, due to higher corn prices, said 
Mr. Brady, but the earnings trend 
was reversed during the third quar 
ter. The company then reported pe 
earnings for the first nine 
months at $1.33, compared with $1.28 


last eal 


share 


Mr. Brady said that his company 
profit margins are now better because 
of lower prices for corn, He met 
tioned the favorable 1956 corn har 
vest, and indicated that he 
the price op durin 


1957 


beheves 


will continue to di 








Dostum Mitt)tacme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & tien, Offices, Kuhler, Kansas 


@ Southern HKMegional Office, 044 Kea 
change Hidg Memphis, Tenn 











Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kenesas City, Mo 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2.250000 Rus 





“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’”’ 


(Oliitact 


General 


Louis 2, Missouri 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








**Best Out West’’ **Diamond b”’ 
**Red Chief” **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 























Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 


CHICAGO'S ONLY 





“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








150! Newly Decorated Rooms. - — 











Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 








— = oll FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECOROMY 
principal theaters. es. 
ORIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW Hubbard *:!"":° 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Rendolph, Clark & Lo Solle a 
Telephone: FRonklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 
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Planning Under Way for 
National Sandwich Month 


CHICAGO Preparations for the 
1957 National Sandwich Month cam- 
paign are already under way 
ing to the Millers National 
with related food 
hooting at a “record of s un- 
paralleled by any other promotion.” 

The Wheat Flour Institute commit- 
tee has reviewed the campaign, and 
been made for 
reassessment of a'l 
techniques used thus far, to 


accora- 
Federa- 
tion industries 


succes 


plans have a complete 
and 


continue 


materials 


those most effective and revitalize 
the campaign for “August Is Sand 
wich Time” in 1957 

With the concurrence of the insti- 
tute committee, Standard Brands, 
Inc., will take over sponsorship of 
the national sandwich idea contest, 
working closely with the National 
Restaurant Assn., Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute and related group Standard 
Brands plans to make the 1957 con 
test one of the outstanding compe- 
titions of its kind, enlarging and re 


enforcing the publicity and merchan 


dising build-up for sandwich month 
In the August drive itself, the Wheat 
Flour Institute and leading brand 


name participant-sponsors are free to 
exploit the promotion 


The institute will 


ver before 
publish the 


as re 


still 


popular leaflet—-‘*20 Best Sandwiches 
of the Year,” for distribution through- 
out the food trades—in restaurants, 
groceries, super market ind com- 
mercial baking operation The insti 
tute still may use prize-winning sand 


wiches for posters in merchandising 
kits. Standard Brands will 
the contest, as 


spearhead 
distinct from sand- 


wich month, working in the restau- 
rant, grocery and baker trades 
issuming responsibility for the judg 
ing, prizes, publicity, awards and con 
test promotion 

The successful 1956 campaign 


proves a hard-to-beat yardstick for 


the coming year. Last August, sand- 


wich month generated millions of 
dollars work of advertisi: in news 
papers, magazines, on radio, televi- 


and in other media—relating the 


use ol 


sion 
salads be, 
fillings and 


SOUDS erTraves 


spreads, dressings, des- 


serts of all types of wheat, flour and 
variety breads in complete indwich 
meals. More than 1,500 newspaper 


tear sheets were tallied for 1956, rep 
resenting advertisers with almost 18,- 
000 grocery and supermarket outlets 
It is believed that the actual num 
ber of stores participating in nation- 
al sandwich month exceeds by two 
or three times this number 
Outstanding chains and _ indepen- 


dent stores on the 1956 roster in- 
cluded A&P, Safeway, Kroger, Grand 
Union, Colonial, Jewel, First Nation 
al, IGA, Big Bear, American Stores 
Red Owl and others. Bakery support 
also emerged with top representa- 
tion by Interstate, Continental, Low- 
enberg, Spaulding, Michigan Baker 
ies, Van de Kamp, White, American 


Harding, Erickson, Gardner, 
bakers of Sweetheart and 
breads. Participant-sponsors 


Kappus, 
and the 
Holsum 


included such companies as Swift, 
Armour, Coca-Cola, Campbell Soup 
H. J. Heinz, Standard Brands, Pro« 
ter & Gamble, Kraft, Borden, and 
many others 


National sandwich month thus con- 
tinues to exceed in almost every de- 
partment the record of other promo- 
serving as the 
campaign in behalf of all 


tions years biggest 


foods in 


every type of retail outlet, including 
restaurants, the MNF reported in its 
Hookup 

More than 8,000 column inches olf 


clippings were received on the sand 
wich idea contest alone—represent- 
ing publicity valued at more than a 


quarter of a million dollars. National 


magazines once more featured sand- 
wiches in issu with circulation to- 
taling more than 51 million copies 


enough to reach every home and ev- 


ery reader in America several times 


“With Standard Brands taking re- 
spon ity for the contest, mills with 
‘nae fl ur interest may want to 
alert their sales forces,” the federa- 
tion suggested. “The staff of the 
Wheat Flour Institute would appre 
ciate comment and suggestions for 
the 1957 campaign. It is not too early 
to make plans for effective advertis 
ing, merchandising and sales promo 
tion for next August 

ELEVATOR DAMAGED 

EMPORIA, KANSAS—Fire of un 
determined origin damaged the head 
house of a Teichgraeber Milling Co 


Damage 
grain dust ac- 
much of the smoke, but 


grain elevator here 
small. Grain bags and 


counted for 


was 


large motors powering the elevator's 
machinery were not damaged. Two 
thousand gallons of water was used 
to extinguish the blaze. Grain bins 
below the headhouse were empty, 
helping to minimize water damage 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
that {« 


nha tood 


wr more thar eventy years 


at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ 
MOUNDRIDGE 


CHERRYVALE 
AND MARION 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” | 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” | 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 


} 

| 

| sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers 

RUSSELL MILLING CO 


, Russell, Kansas 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & —" tae 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIN 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT | FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











STAR OF THE WEST 


One of the Best 


MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 














THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





1957 


Jan. 13-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. l’rairie Ave., De- 
eatur, Il. 

Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative “Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 


Jan. 20-22 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan, 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. annual convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 21-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill 


Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Jan. 25-26 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 
Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan. 27-28—Tri-State Bakers an- 
nual convention; Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 


Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md 

Keb. 9—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; se« Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.« 

Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Feb. 21-283—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va.; sec., William Prince, 
Globe Woven Belting Co., Winsten- 
Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 

March 3-5—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing RKetail 
Bakers, Inc., Hotel Sheraton, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Til 


March 138-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 


Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 


703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3. 

March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 


April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 


April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 


May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Paul Bunch, 
Box 1981, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 8S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, TIL. 


May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Ine., 
Rahway, NJ. 


May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
lowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 8S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa, 


June 8-10 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTrLe, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastexn Rereesenrarive, x2 Beaver Street, New York Crry 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














-WESTCENTRAL cooperative crain company. 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


‘TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Factuitigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, Fremont ANvd 200 Avritatep 





Cheyenne—Nebred 


Pawnee—Turkey 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 





Country ELevators 
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For more than 80 years... 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers, Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


. 
POPPE Pitt ee Wee 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tue Nortuwestern Miter +¢ Feeosrurrs 
True American Baker * Mituinc Proouction 
Cropuire 


Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


®@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 











250! Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . . 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


_ BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRATN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


on — OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & «. c. mon. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 


J All Grades 


RYE FLOUR VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal DIVISION 


F. H. Peavey & Co. 
GLOBE MILLING, COMPANY || cea "Sova tus ma 


unded 18¢a 


> 












































MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 220s 


MC ). 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 



















KANSAS 
DIAMOND 

BAKERY 
FLOUR 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


ey “ey gh Re 
Ce Oe a 
vigtes s 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: ce 


ENNANT € HOV T COMPANY 
Ake CIirTvy , MINNESOTA ST 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


N “MEELUNIE” 


(Vlour and #tarch Union, 
Lo 


1AAd.) 
ay Heerengracht 209 
(? 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 


Cable Address: “CATOR.” Oslo 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CONN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANK, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR asp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
“Awonon,” Belfast 





Cable Address 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
(0% Hope Street LASG ow, Cc 
a... or 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL le ERITH 
DUBLIN ELFAST 











CHR. ANGELL 


Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallece &t,, G w,c.6 
Mepianade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas #t,, ABERDEEN 
26/28 Uieh at, KIRKCALDY 
“Philip,” Dundee 


Cable 








Cable Address: ‘“Torni'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & Ain, ) LTD. 
ua Mork Lane NDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, vEBD. CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUOTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








MeCONNELL & .*EID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
"Marve," Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Oable Addreas; 














IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CBREAL PRODUOTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Qable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


PLOUR IMPORTERS BINCE 1879 
14, Mauritaweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

lteference: De Twentsche Bank N, V,, 


Rotterdam 
olex: 21200 


Pelixhen 











N. V,. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FPABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX #2, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEBDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., 
The Guarantee Trust Co 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 








Cable Address: 
“ 
as 7 





Hetablished 1986 


BULSING & & HESLENFELD 
Also mending py 
Solleitt Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Cable Address DonrKeack,” Londor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 O8LO0, NORWAY 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington Sb. GLASGOW 























Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” Cable Addrean; “Dirtoma,'’ Glasgow 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 
LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPL, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER BUROPE 
Piankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatechappi), \. Vv Cable Addrvuss Matiuch 


Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Asen., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Blidg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec,, Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
syivania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 15-17 -—— Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St. 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sept. 21-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, W.s.; 


exec, sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louls; seec., G. Edward Mehieck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Hl, 


~——GREAD iG THE STAFF OF re 


Columbia Baking 
Offices Now in 


Larger Quarters 


ATLANTA, GA.—The 32-year-old 
Columbia Baking Co. of Atlanta has 
moved its offices into quarters in the 
new Peachtree-Baker building, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 

The new offices occupy 9,500 sq. ft 
of floor space, twice that formerly 
used. It provides for a conference 
room, an attractive “Southern Room” 
for dispensing the company’s baked 
foods and other foods and refresh- 
ments, as well as an area for em- 
ployee snacks in off-the-job periods 
The new area provides space for a 
battery of high-speed punch-card ac 
counting machines and centralization 
of regional accounting activities 

Columitia Baking is 
Ogden A, Geilfuss, president, and a 
veteran of 33 years in the baking 
and allied industries. J. O. Shuford 
is vice president and treasurer. Ed 
J. Bentley is secretary. 


headed by 


The move to new offices is part of 
a territory-wide Columbia moderni- 
zation estimated to cost $2,000,000 
The firm is replacing about one- 
fourth of its 800 trucks this year 
with new equipment and new, high- 
speed mechanized loading machinery. 

Columbia now owns and operates 
17 bread and cake plants which serve 
36,000 food stores and restaurants in 
Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Alabama and Tennessee 

The company was started in 1924 
when it was incorporated as the 
Southern Baking Co. One of the first 
plants acquired was the cake plant 
of the former F. O. Stone Baking 
Co,, Atlanta, which was later tripled 
in size to permit production of bread 
and cake, and which is still in use 

The company was reorganized in 
1928 as the Columbia Baking Co 
Today's management, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Geilfuss, assumed con- 
trol in March of 1954. 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


©. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ 


60 Wellington Street 


Glasgow 











Rankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 8PECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, ith Ed, 


SINCE 1689 


Riverside, Private 


Reference; Guarantee Trust, New York 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG 
Cable Address: “Faxwets.” Liverpoo! 
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Meeting on Standards 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS John 
A. Shellenberger, head of the flour 
and feeding milling industries de 
partment at Kansas State College 
recently attended a meeting of 
the International Standards Commit 
tee in Vienna, Austria. Committee 
members discussed the development 
of uniform technical problems to 
evaluate cereals and cereal products 
Mr. Shellenberger represented the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
FOREIGN ‘F i OUR* DOMESTIC 


ijand Arch Streets 


PHILA DELPHI A4 PA 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
IN ¢ 

Brokers 
NEB 


San brandisco 


Flour 
OMAHA 
New York 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4,N.¥ 














JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bidg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 











| S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








-FLOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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POLIO FIGHT—Charles J. Schupp, 
public relations chairman for the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of the Great- 
er Washington (D.C.) Area receives 
from John Wayne Perry, 4-year-old 
polio victim, a certificate of apprecia- 
tion from the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis for his organiza- 
tion’s “Dollars from Doughnuts— 
Help a Child to Walk” campaign last 
January. The association is now or- 
ganizing a similar project which will 
culminate Jan. 11, 1957, when all re- 
ceipts from doughnut sales by co- 
operating members, as well as out- 
right gifts received from allied firms 
and others, will be turned over to the 
March of Dimes polio fund. 


Lae 
Sweet Cream 
FLOUR enmamens 
is your = in Choice a 
if pays fe buy the 
dependable & 
master milled by 


Poy j 
Ci gd gennison 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN conpany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 




















Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
nF F 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
i ind Selfrising 


ER, IND 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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The worried mother waited until 
after her child's violin lesson and ap- 
proached the boy’s teacher 

“Professor, how is Willie making 
out in his lessons?” 

“Fine, fine!” boomed the teacher 
“His progress on the violin is very 
good. He's playing some very nice 
tunes now.” 

“Oh,” beamed the mother, “do you 
really think so? His father and I 
were afraid we were merely getting 


used to it!” 
¢¢ ¢ 
A South American was describing 


his country to an American woman 
“Our most popular sport is bull- 


- fighting,” he told her 


“Isn't it revolting?” she asked 
“No,” said the man, “that’s the 
second most popular sport.” 


¢?¢?¢ 
It is hard to realize that this 
country was founded partly to avoid 
taxation 


o¢ ¢ 


A bachelor left in charge of his in- 
fant niece was faced with a crisis. He 
frantically called a young acquaint- 
ance, a parent, who solved the prob- 
lem in this man-to-man fashion 

“First, place the diaper in position 
of a baseball diamond with you at 
bat. Fold second base over home 
plate. Place baby on pitcher's mound 
Then pin first and third to home 


plate.” 
¢¢¢ 

Lady (at party): “Where's that 
pretty maid who was passing out 
cocktails a while ago?” 

Hostess: “Oh, are you looking for a 
drink?” 

Lady: “No, I'm looking for my hus- 


band.’ 
¢¢¢ 

“Do you pretend to have as good 
judgment as I have?" exclaimed the 
enraged wife to her husband 

“Well, no,” he replied slowly, “our 
choice of partners for life shows that 
my judgment is not to be compared 
with yours.” 


¢¢¢ 


Upbraiding his teen-age daughter 
for her slovenly appearance a father 
started in on a tirade of the faults of 
modern day children. “Why, look at 
your hair,” he snorted, “it looks like 
a mop.” 

“What's a mop?" interrupted the 
girl 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 





BAKERY FLOURS 








b3ye 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











are produced by the cake baker only when the 


soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour Fwiillss of America, Sue. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 











Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 





—. oe 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
whew 


OFFICES 





Mew York Louisville y 
Chicago Memphis 

Ht. Louls Enid 

Konses City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft, Worth 
Buflalo Portiend 

Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norlotk Vancouver, J. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norlolk 

St. Louwls Neshville 

Kensas City Loulovitre Be 
Omehe oapnee 6 by 
Minneapolis sivesten = , 
Buftelo pe 

Toledo Ft. Worth 

Columbus Portland if 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
rao 

EVERY PRODUCING AREA 

__ 











American Ace 


~-A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











For Finer Packaging 





: We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND..U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Beshels 





— 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 




















on schedule 





odern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

rhere are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 


is always on call lor emergencies. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DivisSton 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


Dyox Novadelox” and “'N-Richment-A” Reg. US. Pat. Of 








pDYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADFELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 











An autograph 


oral’ ‘m7 In ancient Pqmpeii, the business of 


Scat making bread was highly competitive 

just as it is today. So these early predecessors of 
ours were among the first to appreciate the value 
of a trademark. Every loaf of Pompeiian bread was 
stamped with the baker’s name! 

Bread has been the basie food of civilized man 
since the stone age. Its nutritive value is only one 
of the reasons it is still the staff of life. The second 
reason is that the arts of milling and baking have 


on every loaf! 


never stood still in all these thousands of years. 

General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will 
be even more improved. And tomorrow’s customers 
will be just as eager to buy the bread marked with 
the name of the progressive baker who is served by 
the progressive miller. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
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